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to develop economic reasons. The student gets a 
clear interpretation of the geographic influences 
on individuals, agriculture, and industry. 


Pictures, maps, charts, and graphs are used 
generously for illustrative purposes. Besides the 
problem material in the textbook, you may obtain 
an optional workbook, a series of achievement 
tests, and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. 
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Reflections for the New School Year 


The bell rang and Sally distinctly heard the words ‘“Tomorrow, hand in a 
report on ‘An Inventory of Myself as a Teacher.’ Follow the directions given 
today in class.’’ Directions? Sally had heard no directions! The lecture was 

( not interesting, to begin with; the teacher mumbled monotonously; his hair 
was unbrushed, and his intermittent silly giggles followed by ‘‘See what I 
mean ?’’ made her want to scream. She had drifted into analyzing ‘‘What would 

put pep and enthusiasm into his teaching?’’ She decided, first, he needed a 
consciousness of the twenty-five people in class eager to get new ideas for teach- 
ing. His lectures could be invaluable if the information was challenging and 
inspired you to search for interesting projects and problems for your students. 
He could make a record of his voice and listen to it. One minute before the 
mirror should give him pride enough to improve his grooming. If only she 
dared tell him how easy these improvements would be! He would get real joy 
out of teaching, then. 

) Suddenly, Sally thought, ‘‘How do I sound and look to my classes? What 
kind of a teacher am [?’’ After analysis and study, Sally’s report contained a 
resolution to live by these principles henceforth: 

Not to kill interest and enthusiasm of students by stereotyped materials, 
er poor personal grooming, a monotonous voice, boring routine, and vague assign- 
ments. 
To exert an understanding of my students and their problems that would 
convert problems into blessings. 
To help all new and beginning teachers in my school by being friendly, 
HY . explaining school routine, and inviting the new teacher to participate in out- 
side school activities. 

To be more loyal and co-operative in my school by doing all reports, assign- 
ments, and such jobs cheerfully, promptly, and accurately, and to help others 
whenever possible. 

To become more familiar with my community by visiting businesses, invit- 
ing business people to speak to my classes, and by taking classes to study busi- 
= ness in operation. 

To join and actively support my local, state, regional, and national business 
teachers’ associations and to read and use the materials in their journals. 
To include attendance at one convention, at least, in my budget and to learn 
who the outstanding business leaders are. 
To live by a budget of my time and money to provide time to study and 
plan school work, do personal chores, read for professional growth and pleasure, 


and take part in various recreational activities. 
To follow the fundamental rules for good health. 
web To abstain from worry and irritability and to keep a pleasant disposition 


and personality. 
To be proud I am a business 
teacher in my school and state 


and to work to make them proud 
of me. Do you live by Sally’s ; 
principles in your teaching? 
They will not require knowledge 
but they will make you and your 


students happier, and you will Elise Etheredge, president of Southern Business Educa- 


take on a ‘‘new look and out- tion Association; Columbia High School, Columbia, 
look’’ on life! : South Carolina. 
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Our Business Students Aid Our 


Entire Teaching Staff 


by JOSEPH C. ADAMS, LOGAN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LOGAN, UTAH 


A plan to provide work experience for the secretarial 
students of Logan Senior High School is described 
by Mr. Adams. 


Our plan to provide work experience for 
secretarial students is called the Student 
Secretarial Plan. Although the plan may 
not be new, it’ may have a few unique 
features worthy of consideration by the 
small or average sized high school. 

THE PLAN. We have one class of ad- 
vanced typewriting students. These students 
are assigned to different members of the 
faculty as student secretaries. After roll call 
on Monday and Tuesday of each week, these 
advanced students are permitted to contact 
the teachers to whom they have been 
assigned to receive instructions as to what 
secretarial work is to be done. Since the 
teachers know that the students will contact 
them, they are prepared to give the work 
instructions. Often the teacher will come 
directly to the typewriting room and explain 
his needs to the typewriting instructor and 
the student secretary. Usually it requires 
only a few minutes for such instructions. 
The students then bring their work to the 
typewriting department, and under the 
supervision of the typewriting teacher pro- 
ceed to do the work. 

The secretarial work varies in nature and 
content. Sometimes it will be stencil cutting 
and mimeographing; other times it will be 
letter writing. Since most of these students 
are enrolled in first- or second-year short- 
hand, they are capable of taking the teacher’s 
dictation. If time permits, the letters are 
transcribed during the regular typing period. 
However, the teacher may keep the student 
secretary the entire class period to do some 
filing, recording of grades, or various other 
tasks of a general clerical nature. 

Monday and Tuesday of each week are 
the only days set aside to do this work 
during the regular hours for typewriting. If 
more time is necessary to complete the work 
the student may come in the typewriting 
room after school hours or any free period 
during the day. The other three days of the 
week are devoted exclusively to class work. 


INCENTIVES AND REWARDS. The students 
realize their responsibility to their assigned 
teachers and seldom fail to contact the 
teachers for the work to be done. The stu- 
dents are overly anxious to do accurate work 
for these teachers, and although the teachers 
realize that the students are not profes- 
sionals, a high standard of work is usually 
maintained. This program provides ex- 
cellent training for these students. 

Our school award plan provides an addi- 
tional incentive for our student secretaries. 
The school award plan is based on a point 
system. If the student accumulates 125 
points for school activities by the end of his 
senior year, he or she is given the “L” pin 
awarded by the school and is also eligible to 
attend the annual award banquet. ‘The 
banquet is a traditional affair and is looked 
forward to with much enthusiasm by the 
students. 

One point is given the student secretary 
for each three hours of work completed for 
his assigned teacher. Many student. secre- 
taries earn as many as 50 points toward their 
“LL.” pin during one year of student secre- 
tarial work. 

SCHOOL FACULTY ENTHUSIASM. The facul- 
ty and students subscribe to the student 
secretarial plan with enthusiasm. The plan 
seems to work very well in our school. Our 
librarian said: “The service rendered the 
library by the advanced typewriting class is 
one of our most valued assets. The type- 
writing students handle the work assigned 
them as efficiently as do professional library 
assistants. This plan enables the library to 
make available to the faculty and students 
many services that otherwise would be 
prohibitive on our budget.” 

Our junior class counselor said: ““The use 
of student secretaries provides a highly 
practical experience for the student and, at 
the same time, provides a service to faculty 
members that most small high schools prob- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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I Challenge You! 


Can every student be a good typist? 


by SISTER BRENDA MARIE, VILLA MARIA ACADEMY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sister Brenda Marie 


answers this question and explains the procedures followed 
in her class to make every student a good typist. 


I challenge you to make every student in 
your first-year typing class a good typist! 

For the first time in five years, I found 
myself scheduled to teach a first-year typing 
class. Perhaps it is the novelty of it after 
working with advanced typists, or it may 
be the motivation of keeping up with the 
other typing teachers. However, in any 
case, for the first time in my teaching career 
I want to shout my findings from the house- 
tops. All the girls in my class are good 
typists! 

It would be interesting to set down their 
ages, I. Q.’s, and mental ages, but I never 
enjoyed articles that sound statistical, so 
instead, I shall just state that they are a 
class of twenty-six average girls. Right at 
the outset I must say that the success of 
the group is largely due to the book I use 
and I have had the privilege of taking 
methods classes from its author. Truly, I 
feel the inspiration of his teaching in every 
class period. 

Rather than list the basic techniques and 
call out time-worn, meaningless expressions 
in the typing class, I believe we should 


| just touch on them as we go along. The 
secret of it all is: vitalizing the techniques and 


personalizing our teaching. Instead of talking 
about correct stroking, demonstrate the 
sound of a clear, quick, single-sounding 
release contrasted with a sluggish, slow, 
double-sounding poor release. The students 


| hear and seé exactly what you mean. Above 


all, insist on low wrists, deeply curved fiingers, 
and the use of the tip of the finger — and 
again, show what you mean. Striking the 
center of the key is the secret of all key 
mashing and type-bar piling; demonstrate 
this and insist from the start on all these 
techniques. As soon as a student has 
difficulty, go to her machine and show her a 
solution to her problem. I am convinced 
that the students do want to learn and 
they want us to enforce what we know is 
correct in our teaching procedures. ‘They 
will take correction, direction, and instruc- 


_ tion — but personalize it. The classroom 
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has a homey atmosphere where common 
problems and mistakes are discussed, ana- 
lyzed, and corrected. 

Relaxation is the next typing secret — and 
you can get it. ‘Pell “Gloria” that you can- 
not help her until she relaxes. For example, 
you might say, “There are many little 
things I could tell you, Gloria, to improve 
your typing skill, but you will have to calm 
down first and relax.” And what a feeling 
of triumph settles over one when Gloria 
finally relaxes and you can give her the 
pointers she needs. 

Insist on quiet arms and elbows and again 
demonstrate. “Eyes on the copy” has 
become almost trite, but it is still meaningful. 
Slip over quietly after a three-minute 
writing and say to “Donna,” “Charge your- 
self two errors when you find your CWPM, 
Donna; you looked up twice.” She will 
never again peek during timed writings. 

In this class, most of the observations 
and corrections were made during class. 
No papers were collected until the first 
writing of a short, personal letter. Then 
on one paper “ghosts” stared from almost 
every word. The next class period found 
me with Patricia at the blackboard, showing 
her privately what is meant by “ghosts” and 
what to do to get rid of them. At the end 
of the period all the “ghosts” had disap- 
peared and none have haunted Patricia 
since. She is proud of that victory, and 
honestly I am, too! 

Celestine handed in a paper with uneven 
stroking. Quietly we discussed the cause 
and its remedy. ‘The next paper showed 
success. Here is Elaine, a girl who has 
never succeeded in any subject. She can 
type after much encouragement, but her 
capitals are bisected. Drill on “shift, strike, 
release” and alternate shifting of right- and 
left-hand words and Elaine’s capitals are 
all aligned correctly. She is proud of her 
work and is eager to display her second 
letter to the other typing teacher. It is 
gratifying experience to have Nancy whisper- 

(Concluded on page 7) 












Like most of my fellow business training 
teachers, I have tried to do a conscientious 
job. Prescribed units have been adequately 
discussed and reviewed. Devices for in- 
creasing the rate and quality of production 
have not been lacking. Minimum and maxi- 
mum requirements have been set up, daily 
reports examined, and individual progress 
charts have been meticulously kept. Yet, 
the results that I obtained for the most part 
indicated that there was much truth to the 
story of the boy who wrote “T did it” one 
hundred times and then, upon completion 
said, “Teacher, I done my work and went 
home.” The problem then was to find some 
way through which the business training 
student could integrate the units of transpor- 
tation, communication, finance and mer- 
chandising into a meaningful life situation. 

I began to explore the possibilities with 
the unit on transportation. “If you were 
granted your wish to go somewhere, where 
would you go and why would you go there?” 
I asked. The answers ranged all the way 
from the small towns of Albion, Illinois, and 
Globe, Arizona, to the big cities of New York 
and San Francisco. This trend of thought 
started us off on a project entitled “Planning 
a Trip to the City of My Desire.” 

As a natural outgrowth of this central 
idea, the following questions had to be 
answered: 

(1) How much money could the student 
set aside for the trip? 

(2) What would the trip cost by (a) pri- 
vate car, (b) bus, (c) train, (d) plane, or 
(e) boat. 

(3) What additional expenses must be 
considered besides the fare? (Food, lodgings 
while on the road, possible repairs if the 
trip is to be undertaken by private car.) 

(4) What expenses might the individual 
incur after he has reached his destination? 

(5) What type of clothing and how much 
of it should the individual plan to take along? 
Will that involve an additional expense, 
and if so how much? 

(6) What itinerary has the student 
planned for spending his time after he 
arrives at his destination? 


Life Comes to Business Training 


by PEARL G. FREEMAN, WALLER HIGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(7) At the present rate of saving, when 
could the individual make his plan a reality ? 

(8) How could he organize the data he 
must gather in order to use it most effec- 
tively? 

To solve these questions the students 
proceeded to: 

(1) Keep personal income and expense 
budgets based on actual amounts received 
and spent. 

(2) Write, call, or visit appropriate agen- 
cies, such as railroad offices, travel bureaus, 
and chambers of commerce for information. 

(3) Gather facts from encyclopedias, al- 
manacs, current periodicals, and visual 
materials. ; 

(4) Organize and file the data gathered 
in conformity with proper business filing 
procedures so that it would be available 
when needed. 

(5) Write daily progress reports for the 
instructor to examine. 

In the main, both the tangible and in- 
tangible outcomes that I had hoped for were 
realized: 

(1) The students learned to be exacting 
in respect to both form and content in 
budget making. The budgets that they 
prepared encouraged habits of thrift and 
foresight, and in many cases the entire 
family considered the making of the stu- 
dent’s budget a family project. 

(2) Each student demonstrated evidence 
of a growing ability to express himself 
effectively in written communication. 

(3) In every case the students showed an 
increased ability in the collection, organiza- 
tion, and analization of materials from 
various reference sources. 

(4) In almost every case there was a 
desire to actually carry out the plan that 
each had made. 

(5) All the students had a greater aware- 
ness of the gigantic, efficient, and courteous 
nature of industry and looked forward with 
eagerness to an active participation in the 
business world. 

Their enthusiasm was voiced in typical 
statements like these: 
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Budgets 


“In working out the budget problems in the book, I 


| didn’t really put my mind to it because it was not some- 


thing that I was going to use; but it was different with this 
project. I felt that it would help me in my own planning 
and as a result, I really put my mind to it.” 


“In the future I shall always prepare a budget when- 
ever I plan to undertake a new project.” 


“IT was able to use my knowledge of budgeting in an 
actual situation.” 


Filing 


‘*T really learned the meaning of the word ‘filing. I 
know now that unless the material I gather is organized 


| so that I can find it quickly, it is worthless. 





Locating Material 


“In the past I always relied on someone else. I said 
to myself, “Oh, I'll ask her. She'll tell me.’ It didn’t 
always work out. Now I can go to the library and find 
what I want in the source materials and actually enjoy 
the experience.” 


To imbibe subject matter or content is 
an advantage, but to develop proper atti- 
tudes and values toward the contents is from 
the educational point of view far more 
significant. The statements volunteered 
by the students showed evidence of real 
growth in appreciation. Here is a sampling 
of attitudes towards budgeting: 

“I thought that budgets were something that people 
who had a great deal of money needed to keep track of 
their money; now I realize that ordinary people like my- 


self have even more reason to keep one so that we can live 
more successfully with what we have.” 


communication and the business world: 


“The letters I received and the visits that I made to 
various business concerns have taught me much. This 
was the first time I learned how courteous the business 
world is. I found that my letters were answered promptly 
and efficiently and that the emphasis was on service.” 


Another student expressed a 
attitude when she remarked: 


similar 


“When I went to the companies for pamphlets they 
gave me whatever they had. Everyone was so kind and 
courteous that I was glad that I had asked them.” 


Still another said: 


“TI was so surprised — after all, these people must get 
thousands of letters — yet my reply came with speed and 
was written in a spirit of helpfulness.” 

Peripheral learnings such as greater con- 
fidence in oneself and a greater desire to do 
things and go places were just as important 
an outcome of the project. 


One student put it this way: 


I used to be afraid to go to a teacher for help, because I 
thought that she might get angry; but as a result of the 
project, I learned to talk and ask questions of a teacher 
when I needed help.” 


Finally, the thought that meant most to 
me: 
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“My curiosity has been aroused so much that I have 
an urge to find out more about this great and marvelous 
country of ours . . . I intend to continue to plan from now 
on in order that I may be able to satisfy that curiosity.” 

The results of our first project, which 
brought life to the business training classes, 
was so gratifying that I started another 
entitled “Your Life’s Work.” To date the 
class as a whole has demonstrated a remark- 
able carry-over in its ability to write letters, 
make calls, search out materials, organize 
data and make use of the knowledge accumu- 
lated. I am at last convinced that there is a 
way to make learning meaningful and to 
make the learner anxious to do the learning. 








| Challenge You! 


Continued from page 5 


ing: “I have trouble shifting with my right 
hand. What shall I do about it?” By all 
means tell her what to do, and follow it up 
with watchful care and direction. 

Numbers and symbols have always been 
the bane of my typing existence! But 
actually, I enjoyed the week’s work on them 
last year. Like the proverbial hawk, I 
watched for wrong fingering on 2, 6, -, 0, 
and so forth. I would ask, “‘what finger do 
you use for 2?” and then we would strike it 
correctly. The ampersand was troublesome 
among the symbols, but again: “What key — 
what finger?” and repetitive drills brought 
results. 

So again, I challenge you! Make each 
student in your typing class a good typist. 








Our Business Students Aid Our Entire 
Teaching Staff 
(Continued from page 4) 


ably could not provide in any other way. 
The time of the teacher is conserved and the 
student is taught the necessity for accuracy, 
neatness, and correct form.” 

STUDENT SECRETARIES’ OPINIONS. One stu- 
dent secretary said: “Being a_teacher’s 
secretary has made me realize some of the 
situations that will arise when I am a secre- 
tary in an office. When I hand in my work 
to my assigned teacher it has to be correct 
because it will be seen by many students.” 

Another student secretary said: ‘““What- 
ever work our assigned teachers have for us 
to do, we do gladly; for we are not only learn- 
ing how to do things, but we also assume the 
responsibility to do them and do them right. 
This added responsibility seems to make the 


things we do enter our minds and remain 
there.” 








One Year Out 


by DONALD A. EDWARDS, MILLER HIGH SCHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A young teacher offers advice and suggestions to other 
young teachers who are getting their first year of ex- 
perience. 


Beginning any new field of endeavor is a 
rigorous task, but when you begin the teach- 
ing of business subjects you are expected to 
be well qualified in teaching methods as well 
as experienced in the use of the skills you 
teach. As a business teacher, you need work 
experience to be able to point out to the 
students what is suited to their individual 
requirements and what the course you teach 
has to offer that particularly applies to the 
needs of the students. It is true that you 
have had practice in student-teaching, 
usually under a competent teacher; but after 
that there is no one who will patiently point 
out the numerous situations in which a new 
teacher will err. 

The new business teacher is placed on his 
own for the entire year of instruction and no 
task in any phase of teaching looks as 
formidable as that of the first year of teach- 
ing. What are some of the pitfalls to be 
avoided? What are some tools that should 
be known to every beginning teacher in this 
field? As one who has just completed this 
new and exciting experience, I should like 
to note some of the things that might benefit 
some new teachers who are now entering this 
professional field. 

BEFORE SCHOOL OPENS. A beginning teach- 
er should secure a knowledge of the building, 
whether it be one housing 100 or 5,000 
persons. Too often a new teacher does not 
know where to go for assistance because the 
building in which he must work day after day 
is unknown to him. Know the general struc- 
ture of the building and the location of the 
principal offices and places where needed 
information can be obtained. In addition to 
using this information yourself, you will be 
able to direct students to the proper place 
if they need help. Another advantage to be 
gained by a tour of the building is a knowl- 
edge of what equipment your school has and 
what courses it offers. You may uncover 
much more helpful equipment than you 
expect. 

A new teacher must discover what his 
administration demands of him. As in the 






field of business, many reports are demanded 
of teachers. Usually each day some sort of 
attendance record is required by the school 
office. It is important that this duty be 
performed as quickly as possible. There are 
also forms for reporting the enrollment of 
each class, student hours taught, disciplin- 
ary problems, grades, and so on. The forms 
vary in different systems and even in 
different schools in the same system. Never 
hesitate to ask for aid in completing the 
forms that are placed before you. Remember 
that most of the experienced teachers in 
your building realize that you are a beginner. 
Do not try to impress them by leading them 
to believe that all instructions, directives, 
and reports are clear to you. The majority 
of beginning teachers do not understand all 
of the forms to be completed. There will 
always be a few teachers who will tell you — 
or give you the impression — that they 
cannot be bothered with your problems, but 
most of your colleagues will be only too 
willing to give you a bit of advice. They 
were once in the same situation younow face, 
and helping you gives them a chance to get 
acquainted with you. 

The beginning teacher should decide upon 
membership in professional organizations. 
This problem requires considerable delibera- 
tion because of the many types of organiza- 
tions, each claiming a right to exist because 
of the particular work it accomplishes. 
Consolidation of these groups is a major 
problem faced by any teacher — particu- 
larly in the business education field. Before 
joining any group, a new teacher should 
inquire as to the “what, who, when, where 
and why” of the association. Be sure to find 
out the amount of dues for the entire year 
and whether it includes local, state, or 
national assessments. Different organiza- 
tions have various membership fees depend- 
ing upon such factors as services and 
literature to be received by the members. 
Once you have indicated that you are willing 
to belong to an association, it should mean 
that you are aware of what membership 
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entails. If you are not sure, ask questions. 

THE FIRST DAY OF CLassEs. In your first day 
of classes, give your name, fill out the forms, 
tell your students what subject you are 
teaching, the materials they will need, by 
what means these supplies can be secured, 
and give the class a general bird’s eye view 
of the course. In some business subjects, 
such as typewriting, it is wise to state what 
specific goals must be reached. By establish- 
ing goals on the first day the students know 
from the opening day what they must 
achieve in order to satisfactorily complete 
the course. In some schools you may not 
have a full class period the first day, in which 
case the most important points should be 
covered. 

SUBSEQUENT TEACHING PROBLEMS. After the 
first semester is under way class discipline is 
perhaps the most arduous problem facing 
the beginning teacher. You are not only 
responsible for instilling some new ideas, 
thoughts, and an ability to use materials, 
but you must do this in an orderly classroom. 
Some teachers have the knack of establishing 
order from the moment the students seat 
themselves in the classroom, while others 
struggle for a week, term, or an entire year 
to achieve some semblance of class unity. 
Insist from the beginning that your students 
remain silent even while filling out the forms. 
Maintain good discipline the first day and 
you will be assured of a good start. School 
administrators cannot correct classroom 
problems caused by personality conflicts. 
This is your responsibility. Your class 
discipline can be improved by planning. 
Preparedness is a key to a happy and joyous 
year of teaching. Adequate preparation in 
all phases of a job will insure a smooth start 
In any new undertaking. Always have your 
lesson plans finished well in advance. A 
week’s planning is not too much, for slight 
changes can be made as the situation de- 
mands. Also prepare a general outline of the 
semester’s work. If you are busy during the 
first part of the school year with other 
activities, long-range planning may be de- 
layed. As soon as practicable, however, sit 
down and complete your plans. A semester’s 
outline will give you a general idea of what 
should be covered in the course. If this 
procedure is followed, your daily and weekly 
assignments will have a larger and fuller 
meaning. 

Another procedure that can be of value 
to a new teacher trying to establish class 
control is to seat the students according to 
some logical arrangement. The preferred 
seating arrangement is alphabetical. All 
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teachers must know the names of their 
students, and by having a definite seating 
chart, learning names is more readily 
achieved. By knowing each student, 
attendance taking can be done in a minimum 
amount of time, which insures more time for 
class work. Take care of the seating arrange- 
ment of your classes the first day of the 
school term if possible, for if you wait, 
difficulty might be met in moving some 
individuals. Although a few students may 
change classes, a pattern has been set to 
which one or two late entries may easily 
adjust. 


With all your excellent planning, a few 
disciplinary problems might still arise. Do 
not be alarmed if they do. If you find that no 
type of persuasion — and be careful not to 
use any threats you cannot carry out — will 
quiet a student, send him to the person 
whose function includes that kind of chastise- 
ment. Usually, this individual — principal, 
counselor, or visiting teacher — has had ex- 
perience with this type of student many 
times and knows what action is necessary. 
Most of the students are willing to follow 
directions, so do not allow one or two stu- 
dents in your class to upset the class work. 
Remember that the students in your class 
realize that a teacher has a tremendous 
amount of control over them. Handle 
disciplinary problems promptly and con- 
tinue your classwork as if you were con- 
tinuing a walk that has been momentarily 


halted. 


Since you are the newest teacher in the 
building, your schedule may not always be 
what you would like it to be. A business 
teacher is usually trained to teach many 
courses. The more experienced teachers will 
in all probability have their choice of classes. 
In some schools it may be necessary to shift 
classes at the beginning of the term. 


Learning the names of your fellow teachers 
in a small high school is not a hardship, but 
in a medium or large secondary school this 
task is sometimes difficult. The difficulty of 
the task is increased by the fact that you 
rarely meet some of the teachers in the 
building because of their teaching schedules. 
Yet, it is desirable that the beginning teacher 
know his associates. A good suggestion is to 
first learn the names of all the teachers in 
your own specialized department. Then, 
learn the names of those teachers in the 
smaller departments and gradually work up 
to the larger departments. Another pro- 
cedure that may be followed is to learn the 

(Concluded on page 11) 












Talk Too Mueh? 


Words, words, words, how they pour forth. 
Sometimes they come slowly, sometimes 
monotonously, sometimes thoughtfully, and 
sometimes rapidly and energetically. Some- 
times they ring a little false and, of course, 
sometimes prophetically true. What about 
the words you pour forth in your classrooms? 
Do they beat steadily upon the eardrums 
until students must develop thick self- 
protective callouses? Unquestionably, some 
teachers talk too much. Are you one of 
those? 

A classroom should not be a place where 
facts are poured into an individual as 
particles of hard, fine sand are poured into 
a jug. A classroom, whether the subject be 
vocational or academic, should be the in- 
formal meeting ground where individuals 
are given opportunities to digest ideas and 
information, where students discuss ideas 
and facts with one another as well as with 
the teacher, and where students and teachers 
grow mentally. It should be the function of 
the classroom to promote individual mental 
discoveries. Ideas and factual information 
should be presented simply and _ briefly. 
Most of the class time should be allowed for 
examinations and drill. Realistic problems 
should form the basis of student activity. 

A teacher should be neither an authori- 
tarian nor a fountainhead of wisdom, but 
rather a moderator and a guide. In such an 
atmosphere the student can become an in- 
dividual whose opinions are nurtured and 
considered. The student learns to weigh 
words, to formulate ideas, and to consider 
the opinions of others. He is encouraged to 
think! 

Comenius said three centuries ago, “Let 
the main object of this, our didactic, be as 
follows: To seek and find a method of in- 
struction by which teachers may teach less, 
but learners may learn more.” What 
Comenius probably meant was that the 
teacher should learn how to do less talking 
in the classroom.'! 


Do Business Teachers 


by FRANK LANHAM AND IRENE PLACE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


It is fortunate for all teachers that stu- 
dents have learned not to expect each word 
uttered to be replete with new meanings. 
Even the best of teachers are expected to 
utter some inappropriate remarks — those 
that lead away from the main purposes of 
the topic at hand. There is, in fact, a quan- 
tity of chitchat that is desirable and expected 
from teachers. It is often the means of 
adding a note of humor and friendliness that 
paves the way for an uninhibited exchange 
of ideas. Yet, beyond this zone of propriety, 
meaningless verbalizations from the teacher 
should be discouraged, for too many words 
are likely to confuse the issue and kill sparks 
of intellectual curiosity. 

The words of many a class period could 
well be condensed into a few chosen remarks 
made in not over three or four minutes. Such 
an opinion is not new. It is expressed with 
the thought that teachers might well con- 
sider the tendency they have to become 
“wordy.” Does verbosity contribute to or 
impede the learning process of students? 
Does it add to the stature of the teaching 
profession? What causes this tendency? 
The following check list is presented as an 
aid to self-examination: 


A CHECK LIST FOR TALKING LESS 
1. Are you wasting the student’s time? Are you 
sacrificing the student’s interest for your ambi- 
tion to have your particular subjects given over a 
two-, three-, or four-semester span instead of one 
or two? 


2. Do you plan each course as a complete unit before 
you begin it, outlining as to topics, and checking 
as to their sequence and relation to the over-all 
purpose of the course? Do you build a course of 
related topics, carefully putting each into place 
as a bricklayer might place each brick until he 
has completed a solid wall? 


3. Do you think through, before each class, the one 
or two specific things you want to accomplish 
during that period? Do you always have notes, 
even though very brief, to remind you of the one 
or two purposes of the meeting before you? Or, 
are you rather proud of your ability to improvise? 


(Concluded on page 47) 


1Sidney J. French, “Only the Educated Shall Be Free,” AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1948, pages 665-666. 
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Bookkeeping Practice Sets Can Be 
Worth While — And Fun 


by MRS. ALMA POTTS, HOOSICK FALLS HIGH SCHOOL 


Practice sets can be a valuable aid in teach- 
ing bookkeeping. They can furnish training 
and experience in completing the typical 
bookkeeping cycle as well as make the stu- 
dent familiar with bookkeeping papers and 
forms — an experience that is hard to con- 
trive in a classroom in any way other than 
through the use of a practice set. 

It always seemed that a practice set 
represented one of two evils — either the 
students became morassed in the maze of 
details, transactions, books, papers, and 
forms of the practice set, or it was the 
responsibility of the teacher to lead the 
students step by step, explaining each 
transaction in all its detail and doing all 
but writing the entries in the books. The 
student then was not lost, but much under- 
standing of the procedure was lost. 

By employing some simple devices and 
by keeping the transactions as a mass out 
of the hands of the students, my recent 
experience with a practice set was highly 
satisfactory to both students and teacher. 

The best comprehension and understand- 
ing of business papers results when the book- 
keeping student recognizes the transaction 
that is correctly made as a result of the 
receipt or preparation of the business paper. 
Therefore, the students were given each 
part of the practice set as a need was felt 
for it. The business papers were given out 
only as the previous transaction was com- 
pleted — or two or three business papers as 
they might be received in the day’s mail. 

The students were pleased with the little 
sets. Before the sets were given out, the 
class was told, “You are about to keep a 
set of books in a situation as similar to an 
actual one as we can have it.” The students 
decided that they would need, first a journal, 
then a ledger, then a checkbook, sales 
books, blank stationery forms, and furniture 
and fixtures (a filing cabinet). As these 
business papers and books were produced 
consecutively from the envelopes, the class 
was increasingly interested and amused. 

In addition to the papers and books 
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provided in the set, each student had a 
desk calendar in which he noted the date 
on which each purchase invoice was due at 
the end of a discount period, thus reminding 
himself to pay it without being told to 
“pay so-and-so today.” 

By the use of some leading questions, such 
as, “How much are the invoices that are 
due soon?” and “How much cash is recorded 
in our checkbook?” the class decided that 
we did not have enough money and antici- 
pated the transaction calling for the dis- 
counting of a note. 

Occasionally it was necessary to give an 
explicit instruction as, “Charge the re- 
mainder of the unpaid account off to bad 
debts,” but seldom was it necessary to give 
the class other than minor suggestions. If 
the teacher keeps a careful check on the 
student’s activity and allows him to proceed 
with a business paper or two at a time, the 
student does his own thinking and draws 
his own conclusions. The student should 
not be permitted to stray so far from the 
proper pursuit of the bookkeeping cycle 
that he becomes entangled in his own prac- 
tice set. He should be able to recognize and 
identify each business paper and make the 
proper and complete entry from it. Fre- 
quently the student anticipates what his 
next action would be in the logical course 
of events in keeping a set of books. He 
knows that he can keep books without a 
textbook. 





One Year Out 
(Continued from page 9) 
names of all the teachers who teach in rooms 
adjacent to or close to your classroom and 
gradually cover the entire building. 

After your school term is underway, try to 
organize your teaching day so that all 
activities demanded of you can be fulfilled. 
Do not omit any item that may be a neces- 
sity in your teaching assignment. When you 
have completed your first year, let us hope 
that you can look back with satisfaction and 
say, “A job well done.” 
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What About Conventions? 


by Melvin C. Jack, North Quincy High School, Quincy, Massachusetts: 

with replies from Frances D. North, president of Eastern Business 

Teachers Association, 1949-50; and Ray G. Price, president of National 
Business Teachers Association in 1949. 


In a recent bulletin issued by the American 
Business Writing Association I read a quota- 
tion, attributed to a dean, in which he stated, 
“When I get a man who isn’t interested 
enough in his work to attend his professional 
conventions, I find that I usually lose 
interest in him.”’ I do not know the dean to 
whom this remark is attributed and so do 
not know to what type of convention he 
refers. 

Personally I have been attending conven- 
tions for a rather long time. Sometimes it 
seems like too long a time. I have been to 
some good and many bad conventions, and 
feel that the really good ones are those of 
the long ago and the really bad ones are of a 
more recent vintage. In other words, our 
conventions have had a tendency to degen- 
erate on a professional scale until, it would 
seem, they could not get much worse without 
calling attention to themselves in a manner 
frowned upon by some of our well-known 
advertisers. 

To be sure, our educational (I use the 
word advisedly) conventions have not taken 
on the tone of certain other types of so-called 
conventions, ‘in that we do not decorate 
ourselves with trick hats, gaudy badges, 
and souvenir canes, nor do we feel the need 
of parades and loud bands. However, we 
still have a long way to go before we can 
say honestly that our conventions are either 
educational or inspirational. 

My conception of a convention of educa- 
tional people, particularly those people 
engaged in what I consider to be the most 
important phase of secondary education — 
the business training field — is one that 
accomplishes two main things, and two 
main things only. Anything else that is 
accomplished should be incidental and not 
a major objective of attending the conven- 
tion. These two main objectives, to my 
mind, are (1) information and (2) inspiration. 

I feel that when we, as educators of high 
school students for entrance into the field 
of business, go to a convention, we are 
entitled to have presented to us the newest 
ideas in the business world as well as sugges- 
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tions as to what we can do to make our 
students better qualified for, and more 
quickly adaptable to, their initial job in the 
business field. I believe we are entitled to 
have presented to us not only the type of 
informational material that is pertinent to 
our own area of education, but that we also 
should be brought into contact with leaders 
in the business field who are interested in 
our work because it is vital to their business 
and because they are connected with busi- 
ness enterprises at a level that will bring 
them into direct contact with the students 
we send them. ‘Thus we will have vital 
information that comes “‘straight from the 
horse’s mouth.” 

As to the second objective, inspiration, 
I feel that for the time and money spent by 
individuals to attend a convention, they are 
entitled to more than the deadening influence 
of someone poorly reading a half-prepared 
article on the deadly-dull aspects of a topic 
rehashed every year for more years than 
some of us care to remember. That, I know, 
is a strong statement, but I stand by it on 
the evidence. 

There are enough inspiring speakers — 
and I said speakers, not readers — who 
have a message for those of us who call 
ourselves business educators, so that we 
could come away from a convention filled 
with a new ambition and with some new 
objectives. ‘The business field offers more 
up-to-the-minute ideas than any other 
phase of education. The very life of busi- 
ness depends upon its keeping up to date 
and “alive” to the competition of its neigh- 
bors. Why, then, can we not have a group 
of speakers who will aid us in developing 
these up-to-the-minute ideas for those who 
attend conventions? I, for one, believe it 
can be done if someone has but the initiative 
and courage to try it. 

How many times have you gone to a 
convention and read or listened to the report 
of the number of delegates who had regis- 
tered — and then attended the general 
meeting or opening session and marveled at 
the paradox of “so many delegates and so 
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many vacant chairs.” If so many people 
are registered, why the great open spaces in 
the audience? There must be a reason. 
Could it, perchance, be the general tone of 
the opening session? These people came to 
a convention, voluntarily and of their own 
accord. Many probably made some sacrifice 
to do so, and yet they are not attending the 
first meeting —the meeting that could 
furnish the spark that should “set us off” 
on a round of activities so absorbing that 
we become reluctant to have the convention 
end. Add to this the “straggling in” of 
ones and twos throughout the entire session. 
To be sure, this group of stragglers provides 
a welcome diversion to the stereotyped 
speech of some city official who greets you 
“in the name of the mayor, who is extremely 
sorry that he could not be here in person 
etc., etc., etc.” and then discourses on the 
nobility of our profession in such a pitying 
way that he clearly indicates he is glad he 
is in politics. 

From there on in, things get worse. We 
go from one meeting to another and our 
chances are better than even that someone 
will be introduced with the remark that, 
boiled down, amounts to: “So-and-so was 
deeply sorry that he could not be here today, 
but his paper will be read by... ..” At that 
point someone should move that the law 
against mayhem be temporarily repealed. 
If this happened once in a while we would not 
mind, (if the substitute could read and had 
at least glanced ‘at his manuscript before he 
reached the platform); but look back on 
your own conventions and see if this has 
not taken place too many times to be just 
coincidence. 

If a speaker agrees to address a group, 
he should feel some obligation to be there 
at the appointed time, and the committee 
whose job it is to secure speakers should 
make this clear in their first approach to 
the speaker 

Let us change our stereotyped convention 
policy from its present setup, where most of 
our speakers are present because they want 
something, even if the “something” is 
merely their name on a program that can 
be sent home to the local paper or to their 
superintendent. Let us make our conven- 
tions a “market’””— a place where we can 
all go and exchange ideas. Let us have 
speakers who will give us something — who 
will freely pass on their own ideas and 
experiences that we may come away feeling 
richer and more satisfied. Perhaps the 
fault is our own; we may feel that no one 
can tell us anything. 
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Let us approach the convention speaker, 
provided he is the type of speaker described 
above, with an open mind; with an awareness 
that none of us knows all about any subject. 
Let us go into our discussion panels with the 
same purpose and aim that our early pioneers 
went into the nearest town — with some- 
thing to “swap” with the other fellow. To 
be sure, we will not get any equal portion 
of the same thing we take — we will bring 
home an equality of value in another kind 
of article. Too many times we go away 
from our meetings with only “some more of 
the same.” 

I am well aware that most teachers go 
to their conventions mainly for social pur- 
poses. I am aware of it because I, too fre- 
quently, find the social angle the only 
worth-while one, unless I want to be bored. 
In fact, many say that all they get from a 
convention is such social life as can be 
crowded into the convention dates. Not 
many years ago the chairman of-one of our 
large conventions played heavily on the 
theaters and other entertainment features 
of the convention city; he really seemed to 
be trying to sell these diversions. This is a 
sorry commentary on the ability of the 
convention committee and the speakers of 
the convention. A teacher cannot be blamed 
if he or she has found that unless a full 
round of social activities is planned he will 
be bored to a point beyond his endurance. 
This is too bad because there is so much each 
of us could learn from those whose experi- 
ences have equipped them to be a veritable 
fountain of valuable information. 

What can be done to remedy this situa- 
tion? Many things! Probably many more 
things than time, space, or ideas permit me 
to mention. Briefly, some of the things that 
have worked for some businessmen’s con- 
ventions are: 

1. Opening and closing meetings on time. 
Lock the doors to the hall or room promptly 
on the minute of starting and allow no one 
to enter until the meeting is closed. There 
is no excuse for being late to a meeting. I 
have seen some meetings where the speaker 
was addressing the audience while there was 
a constant state of commotion. The conven- 
tion room resembled a busy railroad station 
more than a place where a meeting was 
being held. 

2. Select speakers solely for their ability 
to deliver a “solid” message, and not be- 
cause they are “big name” individuals. Too 
often the name that such an individual has 
acquired is the only “big” thing he can give 
to the audience. 
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3. Conduct every meeting with the snap 
and precision you would use in your own 
school or business. Fill every minute of 
each meeting with activity —in other 
words, let’s put some meat in our meetings. 

4. Fill every convention day with a com- 
plete schedule of activities and thus cut the 
social angle to the barest minimum. The 
term “activities,” according to Webster, 
means “‘a state of action or quality of being 
active.” Give the delegates this action in 
their meetings and they will not have to 
seek a social activity to counteract their 
boredom. I am not antisocial; but if we 
are going to have a convention, let’s have it. 

There are probably a lot more things 
that could be done to add life and value to 
the conventions, but I feel that these things 
listed would furnish four good cornerstones 
upon which to rebuild our convention 
structure. 

Personally, I feel that the great majority 
of those who attend conventions, as well as 
many of those who now stay away from 
them, would welcome a chance to attend a 
convention that was productive of ideas, 
stimulating to their thinking, and that 
inspired them to go back to their respective 
jobs with a new outlook and new ideas to 
put into practice. 


Comments by Frances D. North 


Had this article been written ten or more 
years ago, its criticisms and suggestions 
might have been timely; today they are 
unfounded. As a veteran conventiongoer, 
attending numerous meetings, I attest to 
the fact that the improvement of the caliber 
of conventions has been marked. Business 
education conventions have made great 
strides — meetings are well planned months 
in advance; outstanding speakers from busi- 
ness, excellent speakers, and demonstrators 
from the business education field are selected 
with thought and care. The invitation to 
participate includes the request that only 
notes be used — that the paper be NOT 
read. Indeed, it is now difficult to obtain 
either manuscripts or abstracts for the press, 
so there would be none to be read by a sub- 
stitute in case of the absence of the original 
speaker. 

Is there a high school in which the social 
side of the students is not stressed? Is it 
not as important for the teachers to have 
social experiences, especially with friends 
having similar professional interests or 
hobbies or extra interests? Conventions 
provide these as well as professional stimula- 
tion. 
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Many progressive administrators insist 
that teachers attend conventions and pro- 


vide teaching substitutes and _ traveling 
expenses. ‘These superintendents would 
not be so generous had they not previously 
evaluated conventions to determine that 
their expenditures would be profitable in the 
classroom. 

Much time, thought, and effort are ex- 
pended upon the preparation of a varied 
convention program, and alert teachers 
realize and appreciate this fact. Many 
times I have heard teachers say, “If only 
the convention would last a week, so that 
I could attend all the fine meetings that 
interest me; and how I wanted to talk to 
Mr. Henry about my consumer education 
class; and I didn’t have the opportunity to 
ask Anne how she obtained such splendid 
results in transcription. There is so much to 
be discussed with fellow educators.” 

The benefits a teacher derives from a 
convention in the final analysis depend upon 
what that teacher carries fo a convention. 
His own resources plus the ideas he receives 
add up to worth-while information, delight- 
ful experiences, refreshing inspiration — all 
are reflected in his teaching when he returns 
to his classroom. 


Comments by Ray G. Price 


Mr. Jack has raised a number of funda- 
mental problems with respect to planning 
and carrying out a convention program. 
Those who have been close to conventions 
recognize the merit of many of the sugges- 
tions contained in his comments. 

One of the most difficult problems that 
any one responsible for convention programs 
is faced with is that of satisfying the majority 
of those in attendance. All who attend are 
not interested in the same things — some 
prefer a program primarily devoted to a 
presentation of scholarly papers of a research 
nature; others prefer the more inspirational 
type of program in a lighter vein. In most 
instances speakers are not able to do both. 
So in an attempt to satisfy both interests, 
it is essential to have programs that include 
both types of speakers. 

Some of the most valuable outcomes of 
any convention are the sessions held outside 
the regular formal program. In other words, 
to be able to sit down and discuss informally 
some of the mutual problems with teachers 
from different parts of the country, is @ 
worth-while experience. To visit some of 
the stores and offices in the city where the 
convention is held is also a valuable experi- 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Myriad check lists have been compiled 
concerning the qualities that characterize a 
good teacher. This is my attempt to enu- 
merate several of the factors that I consider 
to be important in deciding whether or not 
one should enter the field of business educa- 
tion. This is not purported to be an all- 
inclusive categorization of the qualities of a 
good business teacher, but an abridged 
listing of some of the vital prerequisites 
necessary to become a successful business 
instructor. The treatment of this subject is 
in the form of challenging questions put 
directly to you. Ponder them well. Answer 
them honestly. Then decide for yourself 
“Will I really make a good business teacher?” 

Question No. 1. Is teaching your first 
choice of occupations? Do you intend to 
remain in the field for a substantial period 
of time, or is teaching just to be an interim 
job waiting for that position in the business 
world to open? Are you a frustrated busi- 
ness major who selected teaching because of 
the shortage of good jobs in the business 
world? If such is the case, you will probably 
be a poor business teacher; the proverbial 
square peg in a round hole. A person cannot 
be happy unless he does the things he really 
likes to do. I can think of no more dismal 
fate than to spend several precious, produc- 
tive years at an unsatisfactory job. It is 
not only unfair to one’s self, but also to the 
hundreds of students with whom the teacher 
will come in contact. Students deserve 
only the best efforts from their instructors, 
and a dissatisfied teacher will not be able 
to meet these high standards. Think it 
over carefully. If you are not sure that 
teaching is your first choice, you had better 
hesitate rather than prematurely accept that 
position. 


Question No. 2. Do you like people? 
Are you the objective type, a bit of an extro- 
vert, or are you inclined toward introversion 
and would rather be alone? Wouldn’t you 
consider it foolhardy for a man who did not 
like people to become a salesman? Why 
then should a person who does not enjoy 
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So You Really Think You'll Be 
a Good Business Teacher? 


by JOHN SOUTHARD 
HAROLD G. HOFFMAN HIGH SCHOOL 
SOUTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY 


daily contact with people think that he 
can become a successful business teacher? 
The teacher, too, is a salesman; he sells 
ideas. He demonstrates techniques in 
directing everyday experiences of the stu- 
dent toward a useful life and good citizen- 
ship. People are fascinating! Students of 
high school age are especially so. They are 
in their formative years with both the mind 
and body in readiness to be molded into the 
mature faculties of the men and women of 
tomorrow. The teacher is privileged to take 
an important part in this process. Think 
it over, future business teachers. If this 
idea does not appeal to you, be cautious in 
entering the profession. 


Question No. 3. Are you aware of the fact 
that you are to teach individuals first and 
subject matter second? How many teachers 
are solely interested in covering a certain 
amount of material as required by a syllabus? 
The importance of the student over mere 
subject matter cannot be overemphasized. 
Recently, I have had the opportunity to 
observe several business teachers in action. 
One in particular impressed me very much. 
He had a thorough knowledge of his subject 
matter. In fact, he lives and breathes the 
subject. This teacher spends many hours 
reading about the latest developments in 
his field of specialization; however, many of 
his students are not getting all they should 
from the course. Some of the other teachers 
with less background in the subject are 
doing a superior job and are getting better 
results from their students. Why should 
this be the case? The answer is simple. The 
other teachers are more interested in the 
students’ personal progress than with cover- 
ing a set amount of subject matter, whereas 
our teacher of subject matter only, Teacher 
X, we shall call him, was concerned only 
with covering material. 


Teacher X was confronted with another 
problem. Not only was he neglecting his 
students’ personal needs in the rush to 
cover subject matter, but he was also doing 
a poor job of getting the subject across. 
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Only a few of the very bright students had a 
good understanding of the subject. Teacher 
X could not understand why the other 
students were not benefiting from the 
course. The explanation was that the subject 
was the teacher’s favorite and came naturally 
and simply to him, but he could not put it 
across to the students in elementary terms. 
He was miles above them. Are you able to 
translate your knowledge into elementary 
terms or are you, like Teacher X, so far 
immersed in the subject that you cannot 
think in terms of the student? If you do not 
want to subjugate the subject matter to the 
individual needs of the student and to 
present it in simple, understandable terms, 
do not, for the good of all concerned, rush 
into a teaching job. 

Question No. 4. Have you the proper 
personality for teaching business or any 
other subject? Do you have a keen sense of 
humor? Cheerfulness and gloom are con- 
tagious. Which attitude would you prefer 
to have dominate in your class? Kindness is 
also an essential of a good personality. A 
few years ago we had a popular slogan 
throughout the country, “What this country 
needs is a good five-cent cigar.” I firmly 
believe that the slogan should now be, 
“What this country needs are a few more 
real, normal, down-to-earth, regular human 
beings in the teaching profession.” We want 
neither jailers nor disciplinarians in the 
classroom. We do want teachers who are 
sensitive to the needs of their students, who 
are willing to help rather than hinder them. 
Furthermore, we want teachers who will 
be diplomatic in their dealings with the 
student. Students of high school age are 
sensitive. Incidents that seem trifling to the 
adult may be the cause of serious emotional 
stress to the adolescent. Along these lines, 
we might examine the personality traits of 
the aspiring business teacher for tolerance 
of many of the little faults or weak points of 
his students. It is your duty as a teacher to 
sow the seeds of tolerance among your stu- 
dents. How can you hope to accomplish 
this if you yourself do not set a leading 
example? Students resent the “Do as I say, 
not as I do” attitude. Do not make the 
mistake of trying to impose such a proce- 
dure upon them. Hand in hand with the 
idea of tolerance goes the fact that the 
integrity of the student must be respected. 
As I have previously stated, each student 
must be looked upon as an individual with 
his own thoughts, desires, and ideals. He 
is essentially good. It is up to the teacher 
to give his students a chance to prove their 
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trustworthiness. Gratifying results will fol- 
low in the wake of such a policy. 

Question No. 5. Are you in possession of 
that rare quality of enthusiasm? By that 
I mean not just a transient form, but a 
permanent, lasting enthusiasm. Without 
such enthusiasm teaching relatively the 
same subject matter year after year would 
become a dull task indeed. The teacher’s 
real interest should lie in finding different 
techniques of presenting material to his 
classes and not in the matter itself. Thus, 
if you are to maintain your perspective after 
years of repetitious teaching, the quality 
of lasting enthusiasm is a must for every 
business teacher. 


Question No. 6. Can you take correction 
gracefully? A teacher is not supposed to be 
a walking encyclopedia. There are times 
when he will be stumped by a question from 
the class. The teacher can and should be 
able to learn from his students. He may 
make a mistake and should readily be willing 
to admit it. Reticence to admit error will 
result in difficulty in any field of endeavor, 
and especially so in the field of business edu- 
cation. Beware of a know-it-all, dogmatic 
attitude in the classroom. 


Question No. 7. Have you an I. Q. of 120 
or better? If not, you may experience a 
feeling of inadequacy in dealing with stu- 
dents of superior background. Persons not 
able to meet such a standard should defi- 
nitely be discouraged from becoming busi- 
ness teachers. An I. Q. is but one factor in 
determining the fitness of a person to teach 
but it is nevertheless an important one and 
must not be overlooked in the over-all 
appraisal of the qualifications necessary for 
good business teaching. 

Question No. 8. Do you maintain an 
appearance suitable for a business teacher? 
Appearance is a tremendously important 
factor in any field of endeavor. Perhaps it 
is overemphasized. Nevertheless, it means 
a great deal and so must be seriously 
reckoned with. The business teacher 
should strive to imitate the businessman in 
dress and appearance. A moderately con- 
servative dress should be maintained. The 
new teacher not long out of college is most 
likely to offend this precept. Loud “Joe 
College” attire should be carefully avoided. 
This, however, does not imply that the new 
teacher must be overly-conservative on the 
other extreme. A medium course may be 
followed. Observance of all the rules of 
personal cleanliness and grooming is a must 
for the business teacher. 
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Questuon No. 9. Are you physically and 
emotionally sound? A physically handi- 
capped teacher is under terrific pressure at 
all times. Students may take advantage of 
a handicapped teacher unless he has a 
dynamic personality capable of surmounting 
the handicap. I know of a certain high 
school teacher who used a hearing aid. 
Several of the jokesters in the back of the 
room, when asked questions by the teacher, 
responded by simply moving their lips 
without making any sound. The teacher, 
thinking his hearing aid was not working 
properly, would adjust it and ask the student 
to repeat the answer. Then the student 
would shout the answer. The result of 
such procedures was a reign of pandemonium 
in the room. Naturally, this teacher was 
unable to accomplish much constructive 
work during the semester. A teacher having 
a marked physical defect may rise above it, 
but this is usually an extremely difficult task. 

It goes without saying that an emotionally 
immature person will be as equally unsuc- 
cessful as the physically handicapped 
teacher. If the teacher does not know the 
real meaning of maturity himself, he cannot 
help the adolescent to mature. If you are 
not leading an emotionally satisfactory life, 
seriously reconsider the teaching profession 
as your choice of occupations. 


Question No. 10. Would you be willing to 
sacrifice your individuality for a teaching 
job? If you really have something to offer a 
school, you will not. Many communities 
expect the teacher to adhere rigidly to 
certain standards of conduct. In some com- 
munities these standards are narrow and 
unjustified. Many life situations call for 
the sacrifice of self-interest for the common 
good. Our entire social, economic, and 
industrial setup is based on this concept. 
However, it should not be accepted as 
universally true. Teachers have a spiritual 
as well as a physical nature. Each individual 
mind functions independently of other men’s 
minds and is capable of selecting any one 
of a number of choices. This discerning 
quality is the prerogative of each man. A 
teacher has the sovereign right to lead his 
own life independent of community likes or 
dislikes so long as he lives in accordance with 
generally accepted moral standards. Remem- 
ber, future teachers, it would be extremely 
unwise to sacrifice your own personal mode 
of living for a mere source of income. Be 
selective in choosing the community in 
which you will teach. You can if you have 
something to offer. In practically every 
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situation, however, the new teacher will 
have to make some adjustments and con- 
cessions to his new community environment. 


Question No. 11. Are you a civic-minded 
person? Do you belong to any organizations 
or clubs? The teacher, and especially the 
business teacher, should be a prominent 
figure in the community. He is building 
future community leaders in the classroom 
and should set a visible example of com- 
munity leadership. He needs to be active 
in the community in order to acquaint 
prominent members of the community with 
the work of the shool. The teacher is a 
valuable ambassador between the school and 
the community and as such can do a great 
deal to further better relationship between 
the two. A civic-minded teacher is a valu- 
able asset to both school and community. 

Question No. 12. How is your sense of 
moral and esthetic values? Part of your 
job as a business teacher includes the 
stimulation and cultivation of these qualities 
in your students. Thus, a high code of 
moral and esthetic values should be part of 
the make-up of every business teacher. 


Question No. 13. Another requirement of 
a business teacher is a good measure of 
professional etiquette. Could you meet this 
requisite? If not, many unhappy hours in 
the faculty room await you. This profes- 
sional etiquette includes the refraining from 
criticizing a previous teacher’s work if your 
class does not seem to grasp the work due to 
the lack of fundamantal knowledge. Stu- 
dents forget rapidly. Sometimes a brief 
review is all that is needed to refresh their 
memories. Be slow to lay the blame on your 
predecessor. Never criticize him before your 
students. If is a very dangerous policy. 


Question No. 14. Do you think of present 
business curricula in terms of making 
changes? Education is not a static thing. 
A curriculum not flexible enough to gear 
itself to rapidly changing individual needs 
is of little value. All high school faculties 
have their share of teachers who have not 
changed their teaching methods in years. 
These people are immunized to new ideas. 
Now we realize that all changes do not 
constitute progress, but that progress is not 
possible without change. Of course, the 
new teacher is not going to be given a free 
hand in curriculum planning, but he may be 
asked for an opinion or be allowed to make 
minor revisions, and therefore should be 
susceptible to making -needed changes. 
Remember, there is always room for im- 
provement. An alert teacher will be con- 
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stantly on guard for better methods of 
presenting his subject. 


Question No. 15. Last, but far from least, 
we arrive at the subject of the training of a 
business teacher. This topic has been pur- 
posely treated last because it is such an 
important subject. I will endeavor to 
categorize it rather completely and treat 
each division separately. Sometimes this 
factor is overemphasized. Normally, the 
average teacher is well enough versed in his 
field of specialization to be far superior to 
his students of subject matter. His difficulty 
in this respect would involve the method of 
presentation to the students. As I men- 
tioned previously, education is not static. 
The teacher must keep abreast of the new 
developments in his field if he is to do a 
satisfactory job. To find if the teacher is 
up to date in his subject matter and methods, 
he should affirmatively answer the following 
questions: 


(A) Do you subscribe to at least one good 
trade journal or periodical in your field of 
specialization? 


(B) Do you subscribe to a good business 
education periodical? No business teacher 
should fail to receive one or more regularly. 


(C) Have you visited or talked with men 
active in the field you are teaching? Here is 
a wonderful firsthand source of information 
that cannot be overemphasized. You should 
take full advantage of this source of informa- 
tion by cultivating such acquaintances in 
the field who can supply data on the latest 
trends in his field. 


(D) Do you read a good daily newspaper? 
The best newspapers are not infallible, but 
a teacher should be able to differentiate 
between fact and fiction in editorial columns. 
Of especial interest to the business teacher 
is a paper with a good financial section. 
Good daily reading habits are a must for 
every business teacher. 


(E) Finally, are you doing anything 
toward acquiring a higher degree? Many 
school systems require their teachers to 
obtain additional degrees. Even when such 
is not the case, it is a symbol of sincerity 
on the part of the business teacher to move 
forward in his field and gain additional 
specialized knowledge in order to do a 
better job of teaching. Some teachers, 
once they have obtained a position, are 
finished with learning. Remember the age- 
old motto of the profession, ““Who dares to 
teach must never cease to learn.” 
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What About Conventions? 


(Continued from page 14) 


ence for some. Time should be provided in 
order that these activities can be carried out 
without a guilty conscience on the part of 
the participants. 

In a convention program, such as the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
where more than one hundred participants 
are involved, you are indeed fortunate if 
all are able to be present. At the convention 
in Chicago last December, only two who 
were on the program were not able to attend. 
In both instances notification was received 
in advance so that a substitution was 
provided in one case while in the other 
case it was felt that to make a last minute 
substitution would be undesirable. Since 
unforeseen illnesses do occur, it is not possible 
always to guarantee appearance of every 
speaker on the program. 

There is seldom any excuse for meetings 
not starting and ending on time. However, 
this is one of the most serious complaints 
regarding most conventions. At the same 
time, any experienced chairman of a meeting 
can in most instances control this situation. 
Not all chairmen have the courage to insist 
on time limits for their speakers, and in 
this way let the program run beyond the 
regularly scheduled time. 


In order to avoid the pitfalls that Mr. 
Jack points out in regard to our conven- 
tions, it is necessary to make plans well in 
advance of the time of the convention. 
Every one of the participants should be 
advised, well in advance, regarding the 
purpose of the program, how they are to 
participate, the time element, the type of 
audience, and other pertinent information. 
Each of the program chairmen should be 
briefed regarding how the meeting is to be 
conducted and the necessity for beginning 
and ending on time. The program should be 
evaluated by a number of those in attend- 
ance to aid in improving future programs. 
These represent only a few of the things that 
were done last year at the convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 


I am not certain as to what convention 
Mr. Jack is referring to in his severe criti- 
cism. However, I can say this, that so long 
as I have been attending the N.B.T.A. 
convention I certainly would not feel that I 
would be justified in making such comments. 
I wonder if Mr. Jack has ever attended any 
of the N.B.T.A. conventions. It might be 
well for him to do so. 
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Starkey to Lead O.B.T.A. 


The annual spring con- 
vention of the Ohio Busi- 
ness Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Colum- 
bus on March 81 to 
April 1. Mrs. Lillian 
Starkey, East High 
School, Akron, was elec- 
ted president. The other 
officers elected were: 
vice-president, Paul S. 
Smith, Norton High 
School, Barberton; secre- 
tary-treasurer, I. G. Kat- 
terheinrich, Van Wert 
High School, Van Wert; 
membership chairman, 
Chloie D. McGlinchay, Central High School, 
Columbus; assistant membership chairman, 
Mabel M. Collins, Central High School, 
Columbus; editor publications, J. Marshall 
Hanna, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
business manager, Marguerite Appel, Ohio 
University, Athens; advertising manager, 
Harm Harms, Capital University, Colum- 
bus. 


The following sectional officers were 
elected: Vocational Section — chairman, El- 
freda Rusher, Van Wert High School, Van 
Wert; secretary, Mrs. Alice Moon, Hanover 
Township High School, Hamilton. Basic 
Business Section — chairman, Harold Leith, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Anna Rose, High School, The 
Plains. Teacher-Training Section — chair- 
man, Mildred C. Constant, University of 
Dayton, Dayton; secretary, Elizabeth Black- 
burn, Bowling Green University, Bowling 
Green. Distributive Education Section — 
chairman, Carl Hutchens, Blume High 
School, Wapakoneta; secretary, Doris Sci- 
singer, High School, Portsmouth. 














Lillian Starkey 
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City College 30th Anniversary 


A week-long celebration that touched on 
virtually every phase of business activity 
was held at the City College School of 
Business and Civic Administration, New 
York City, from May 8 to 12. The school 
marked the completion of its first thirty 
years of existence and designated the week as 
“Business Education Week.” 

The week’s activities included seminars, 
exhibitions, a fashion show, career con- 
ferences for college and high school students, 
and conferences of business and professional 
organizations. 

The celebration came to a climax on 
Thursday, May 11, with a special convoca- 
tion assembly in the sehool’s auditorium, 
which was addressed by leading public 
figures. Another high light of the week took 
place on Wednesday, May 10, when execu- 
tives of fifty-two New York department 
stores and buying offices, in co-operation 
with the school’s division of retailing, held 
a Human Relations Conference. 

Members of the business community at- 
tended the conference as participants in the 
many panel discussions and as spectators. 


St. Louis Area Elects New Officer 


The new officers for the St. Louis Area 
Business Educators Association are as fol- 
lows: president, Elsa Brase, Maplewood- 
Richmond Heights High School; vice- 
president, Brother Alfred, Christian 
Brothers College; secretary-treasurer, Doro- 
thy Williamson, Mehlville High School. The 
executive board members are as follows: 
Margaret Elam, St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion; Harriot Hoffman, Cleveland High 
School; Floyd Gassaway, Sanford-Brown 
Business College. 
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The 1950 convention of the California 
Business Education Association was held at 
the Hotel Sainte Claire, San Jose, California, 
on April 3 and 4. The theme of the conven- 
tion was “Preparing California Youth for 
Business Life.” 


Mrs. Bessie Bergman Kaufman, co- 
ordinator of the Business Education Depart- 
ment, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, was elected president. Other officers 
elected were: vice-president, Claud F. Addi- 
son, dean of the Occupational Division and 
chairman of the Business Education Depart- 
ment, Hartnell College, Salinas; treasurer, 
Mildred Lee, Alhambra High School, Alham- 
bra; secretary, Dr. Milburn Wright, San 
Jose State College, San Jose. 

The newly elected officers of the Central 
Section of the California Business Education 
Association are: president, Dorothy Myers, 
College of the Sequoias, Visalia; vice- 
president, Dr. McKee Fisk, Fresno State 
College, Fresno; secretary, Carol Savage, 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto; treasurer, 
Eugene Kayser, Porterville High School, 
Porterville. 


Annual Convention in California 








Newly elected officers of the Central Coast 
Section are: president, Dr. Joseph Blacow, 
Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey; 
vice-president, Elwayne Laurence, Santa 
Cruz High School, Santa Cruz; treasurer, 
Samuel King, Hartnell College, Salinas. 


Newly elected officers of the Northern 
Section are: president, R. B. Montgomery, 
Gridley High School, Gridley ; vice-president, 
Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, Sacramento; secretary, Mrs. Sophia 
Zonko, Durham High School, Durham; 
treasurer, Harry Clinton, Yuba College, 
Marysville. 


One of the high lights of the convention 
banquet was a panel discussion led by 
Dr. S. Joseph DeBrum, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, and Dr. E. W. At- 
kinson, San Jose State College, San Jose. 
The panel was divided into two groups and 
introduced as Dr. S. Joseph DeBrum’s 
“Business Education Town Hall” and 
Dr. E. W. Atkinson’s “It Pays To Be 
Ignorant.”” Members of the panel are shown 
in the picture above. 








Tri-State Meeting October 20, 21 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Business Education Association will be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, at the William Penn Hotel, Friday and Saturday, October 20 and 21. 
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TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE provides forty real office jobs. There is 
a booklet containing the job instructions together with all the necessary sta- 
| tionery, including letterheads, order blanks, payroll forms, inventory forms, 
| onionskin paper, carbon paper, legal forms, index cards, invoices, bills of 


lading, telegraph blanks, special envelopes, and many other types of sta- 
tionery. 





By Agnew 





These materials may be used advantageously in advanced typewriting classes 
or in office practice. 
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Materials are assembled in an attractive envelope with four office folders 
containing the different types of ma- 
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| terials. An additional folder is provided - 

| for completed work. = 











SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and 


Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
San Francisco 5 New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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Cram’s Instructional Bookkeeping Wall Charts 


Correlated with 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 


W hat 


“Frequently I have observed 
my students rolling down 
the charts and consulting 
them of their own accord, 
which I think is an excellent 
recommendation.” 


“The most outstanding ad- 
vantage in using the charts 
is their continuity. The 
student is introduced to each 
new step in a manner that 
is clear and simple.” 


“I believe they are a greater 
asset than I had antici- 
pated.”’ 


“Never a day goes by that 
I don’t say to myself: ‘Money 
well spent.’ ”’ 


“A large portion of explana- 
tion on the part of the in- 
structor is eliminated. The 











instructor can spend more 
time with the weaker 
students.”’ 


“Since I have a different class 
each period, I find it very 
helpful to come in and 
merely pull down a per- 
fectly clear illustration.” 


‘The charts are well done, 
particularly those having to 
do with the work sheet and 
statements.”’ 


"In review, it clinches the 
experience that has come in 
working out reports, prob- 
lems, and practice sets.” 


“I think any item of visual 
aid such as these charts helps 
make a course more in- 
teresting to both the student 
and the teacher.” 


Write for full information and prices 


Instructors Think of Them 


“I like the charts very much 
because they take the place 
of drawing and redrawing.” 


“Your charts by virtue of 
their clarity, use of colors, 
and completeness are a 
boon to bookkeeping.” 


“I often think of the time 
and hard work I could have 


saved.”’ 


“They are all you advertised 
them to be, They are so 
convenient and so easily 
used,”’ 


“A unique feature of these 
charts is that they can be 
used to such good advantage 
in introducing the most 
important steps in the 
bookkeeping cycle, for 
remedial teaching, and for 
review purposes.” 








THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


730 E. WASHINGTON STREET » ~  ~» 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Dr. Shipley Appointed to Lubbock Position 





Dean George Heather 
of the Division of Busi- 
ness Administration, 
Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas, 
has announced that effec- 
tive September, 1950, 
_Dr. Clifford B. Shipley 
was appointed to the 
position of head of the 
Department of Business 
Education. His rank will 
be professor of business 
education. He will also 
serve as head of the 
Department of Secre- 














Clifford Shipley 


Starting in the summer of 1951, a special 
program for business teachers will lead to a 
Master’s degree. 

Dr. Shipley received his B.S. degree from 
Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas; 
his Master’s degree from the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; and his Ed.D. degree 
from Columbia University, New York City. 
He has had sales and office experience, high 
school teaching experience, and college 
teaching experience. Previous to accepting 
the appointment at Lubbock, Dr. Shipley 
was associate professor of business education 
at Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. “Business Education in the 
Small High School,” an educational mono- 





tarial Administration. 
The appointment of Dr. Shipley marks the 
beginning of an expansion of the program 
being offered at Texas Technological College. 


graph, was written by Dr. Shipley, based 
upon his doctorate study. He is active in 
professional organizations and during World 
War II he was a lieutenant commander. 


Nellie A. Ogle 


Nellie A. Ogle, associate professor of business education at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio, passed away on April 30. She had been ill for some time and 
was a patient in Johnston Hospital on the campus. 


Before joining the Bowling Green State University faculty in 1926, Miss Ogle had been 
a high school business teacher at Wauconda, Illinois, and Bedford, Iowa. At Bowling Green 
Miss Ogle was secretary and treasurer of the local branch of the American Association of 
University Women and a member of the Soroptimist Club and the Women’s Club. She 
was also chairman of the faculty handbook committee and a member of Pi Omega Pi, 
national recognition society in business education. She belonged to severa! learned societies 
and professional organizations. For the years 1948 to 1950 she served as editor of publica- 
tions for the Ohio Business Teachers’ Association. 


S.B.E.A. Convention Plans 


The 1950 convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association will be held 
at the John Marshall Hotel in Richmond, 
Virginia, on November 23, 24, and 25. An 
outstanding program is being planned that 
will give information and inspiration for 
developing and using individual initiative. 
Businessmen, statesmen, administrators, 
teachers, and students will take part. The 
local convention chairman is A. L. Walker, 
business education supervisor in Virginia. 

To revive an old custom, an informal 
fellowship dinner is being planned for 
Thanksgiving evening. After the dinner the 
Virginia teachers invite guests for open 
house to enjoy Virginia life. 

On Friday and Saturday mornings at 
8 o’clock, there will be special breakfast 
meetings for any organization or school 


wishing to plan one. Contact Elise Ether- 
edge, Columbia High School, Columbia, 
South Carolina, for arranging a breakfast 
meeting. 

All departmental meetings will be held on 
Friday. A new feature will be a luncheon 
program on Friday, sponsored by the 
Richmond chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. There will be 
sightseeing in historic Richmond, and trips 
to picturesque Williamsburg are planned for 
Thursday and Saturday. The annual 
banquet and dance will be held on Friday 
evening in the John Marshall’s roof garden. 

All convention activities will be held at 
the headquarters hotel, which has a generous 
number of double and single rooms, reason- 
ably priced. Teachers are urged to make 
their hotel reservations early. 
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Yes, you 
can be 
sure of 


success 


20th Century 
bookkeeping & Accounting 


Nineteenth Edition 








By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


The statements of teachers at the right are 
yuoted verbatim. Names will be furnished on 
request. 


The gist of the story that can be obtained from 
these unsolicited comments is that 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING, Nineteenth Edition, is the most teachable 
book in bookkeeping that has ever been pub- 
lished. A maximum amount of subject matter 
can be covered in the minimum of time and 
with the minimum amount of effort. 


The teaching pattern in this book is carefully 

worked out through a step-by-step presenta- 
tion, the proper definition of new terms, the A Spanish transiation of this book 
; ; 4 E is published by and is available 
generous use Oo! visual aids, concrete exam- from Alfredo Muniz, Puerto Rico 
a — ' High School of Commerce, Apar- 

e es 

ples, and summaries. tado 428, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


The first cycle is simple and is covered quickly, based upon a non- 
merchandising type of business that does not require a merchandise 
inventory and therefore does not require adjustments at the end of the 
fiscal period. From this simple beginning the student progresses 
through succeeding cycles and constantly expanding subject matter 
that introduces new principles and new applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. ChicagoS San Francisco5 Dallas 1 





































Mat teachers say { 


From a teacher in Missouri 


“Thank you very much for my new text, 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Nineteenth Edition, 

Fara teacher in Michigan ‘I have examined its contents and am much pleased 
7 by its simplified and streamlined characteristics as 
ta the nineteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY Well as its thoroughness and up-to-date information, 


BAREEPING AND ACCOUNTING, First-Year = as that given in the chapter devoted to income 
Cdl. [have looked it over, and, in my opinion, _ 

it iB best bookkeeping textbook I have ever seen. ‘I am sure it will be a pleasure to have the oppor- 
Yolle to be congratulated upon doing such an tunity of using your new bookkeeping text.” 








Iffrying to persuade the authorities to replace From a teacher in Alabama 


Oulsent bookkeeping text (which is a good one) “Ae or 
‘wee dur "0 s soon as I received the new 20TH CENTURY 
wigar new book, which I think is much better.” BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Nineteenth 


Witkteacher in Idaho Edition, I examined it carefully. 

“The nineteenth edition is most appealing, because 
the new methods introduced will be much more 
helpful in getting the students to grasp the book- 
keeping processes in a shorter time and with better 





eceipt of the nineteenth edition of 20TH 
Mey BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


yeasy was something of an experience. You can 


un@gand that when I tell you that on the same day venuite ” 
a ought to class a fourth edition (1913 edition) ieee 
of Mert. I can readily see that in those far-off, 


90 days that South-Western produced leaders. From a teacher in Pennsylvania 





















ier has another object. It is to inform you “We are proceeding nicely with your new text and 
thalishall use the nineteenth edition in our classes wish to congratulate you on producing one of the 
new. The principal authorizes that statement.” finest high school texts on bookkeeping and account 
ing that I have encountered within thirty years I 
Friateacher in Illinois have been associated with this work.” 
“Y@ay | received a copy of the nineteenth : : 
sid 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND From a teacher in Georgia 
AQ@NTING and it is wonderful. I_shall certainly “We've started to use your new bookkeeping book 
redmend its adoption next year for my classes if and I like it very well. I believe that those self- 
I t@ookkeeping. It will save me countless hours checking suggestions which you give with some of 
of @ing illustrations on the blackboard, for one the exercises are one of the greatest improvements 
thigjjAlso, it has several chapters that I should over the old book. The students get the feeling that 
likagft out to use this spring. Thank you.” bookkeeping is not so hard and therefore develop 



















a liking for it. They do not make so many errors and 


Fra teacher in Mississippi see that corrections are made before they come to 












“Y@ewly adopted nineteenth edition of 20TH class, giving them a feeling of success. The other 
CRY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is day some of the students remarked that the period 
a @ed improvement over the old one, and I went much faster than other periods of the day. You 
kn@fat I shall enjoy teaching it. The students are going to have to do some very careful planning 
ef be enjoying the course more than any / and research to improve very much on this book. 
havger had before, and I think this new book a s : 
ma easier and more interesting for them.” From a teacher in California 
. “Thanks for your letter and the copy of the nineteenth 

Fifa teacher in Kentucky edition. I have gone over it and want to say that I 

P sure that you will be glad to hear that we think South-Western has certainly hit the ‘jackpot’ 
arefy pleased with the nineteenth edition of this time. It conforms closely to my idea of how the 
20ENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT subject should be presented to the student, and is 
INGte chapter content is worked out in a very written in such clear language to make it almost 
logifay and the vocabulary is well suited to the impossible for a student to say, ‘I don't understand 
stu level The Visual-Aid Questions proved it,’ (even the ‘dumbells’). I am looking forward to 
ver™pul, and most important of all the students the time when our school will have funds to make the 


like change from the present eighteenth edition.” 





Survey of Office Occupations 


Dowagiac Central High School, Dowagiac, 
Michigan, is a member of the Michigan Col- 
lege Agreement Plan. Under this plan co- 
perating schools are urged to conduct 
frequent occupational surveys. Elaine Shel- 
traw, business education co-ordinator of 
Dowagiac, working in co-operation with 
the Dowagiac Central High School guidance 
committee, decided to conduct a survey of 
stenographers, bookkeepers, and _ general 
office clerks in Dowagiac. 

The over-all purpose of the occupational 
survey was to evaluate occupational train- 
ing, placement, and adjustment of students 
enrolled in the business education depart- 
ment of Dowagiac Central High School. 
On February 14, 1949, one hundred forty- 
three letters with postal card questionnaires 
enclosed were mailed to businessmen in 
Dowagiac. One hundred and eighteen, or 
83 per cent, of these questionnaires were 
returned. 

The business firms who participated in 
this occupational survey were classified in 
the following types of businesses: finance, 
government, manufacturing, personal serv- 
ice, professional firms, public utilities, and 
wholesale-retail. 

One of the problems of the occupational 
survey was to determine the number of 
jobs in the different office occupations in 
the community. The questionnaire asked 
employers to indicate how many full-time 
and part-time stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and general office clerks they employed. 
Table I on page 26 shows the number of 


firms employing full-time and part-time 
office workers. 


It is interesting to note in Table I that 
there are almost twice as many persons em- 
ployed in the general clerical field than in 
either the stenographic or bookkeeping 
occupations. ‘These findings indicate that 
more emphasis should be placed on the 
general clerical curriculum in the high 
scheol business department. The survey 
also shows the various sources from which 
employers secured their employees. These 
sources are listed in Table II on page 26. 


Table II 


Sources Used for Securing New Employees 





Source Used Frequency of Occurrence 





Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation Com- 


mission 19 
School 19 
Newspaper advertising 16 
Personal acquaintances 9 
Direct application 5 
Chamber of Commerce 1 
State associations 1 
Veteran’s employment 1 





The figures in Table II indicate that the 
Michigan Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, the school, and the local news- 
paper are the most frequent sources used 
for securing new employees in Dowagiac. 
It is significant that the businessmen regard 
the school as one of the important agencies 
for recruiting new employees. 















































Table I 
Full-time and Part-time Office Workers 
Number of Stenographers Bookkeepers Clerks 
Type of Firm Firms Full- Part- Full- Part- Full- Part- 
Responding| time time time time time time 
Finance 9 9 | 2 10 1 3 
Government 2 3 | | | 
Manufacturing 17 17 | 3 16 1 42 
Personal Service 16 | 1 | 1 2 | 2 
Professional Firms | 11 4 | 7 | 1 | | 5 | 2 
Public Utilities | 2 l 2 | | | 
Wholesale-Retail | 61 | 5 De ee | 46 J 
TOTAL | 118 40 | 13 49 | 4 99 | 5 
26 Keg Balence Sheet 








The survey also showed the number of 


an analysis of the number of employees 


new workers needed in each of the three hired in the three job classifications within 


occupations. Table III, on page 27, presents 


Table III 


Number of Office Employees Hired Last Twelve Months 


a period of twelve months. 









































Number of Total Number Employees | Number New Employees 
‘Type of Firm Firms 
Responding} Steno Bkpr Clerk | Steno Bkpr Clerk 
Finance 9 11 11 3 8 4 5 
Government 2 3 2 2 
Manufacturing 17 20 17 42 8 3 16 
Personal Service 16 1 1 4 3 1 2 
Professional Firms 11 11 1 7 6 
Public Utilities 2 1 2 1 
Wholesale-Retail 61 | 6 | al 46 2 4 20 
TOTAL | 118 | 53—ti‘|OBS 104 30 12 43 
The figures in Table III indicate a trend Table IV 
toward a large turnover in the stenographic Serious Weaknesses 
area and a stabilization of employees in Spelling 17 
the bookkeeping occupations. Interest in work 16 
Another objective of this survey was to ae S 
. h aleeuene f tested xperience 7 
determine the weaknesses of beginning Gonemen 6 
office employees. Employers were asked Responsibility 6 
to differentiate between the serious and —— 5 
common weaknesses of their employees. oma 4 
f an wunleinn Dependability 3 
The frequency of occurrence of the various Penmanship 3 
factors, as indicated in Table IV, on page 27, Resourcefulness 3 
is presented to aid in interpreting the Personal Appearance 3 
relative importance of each item as reported oe - 
by 118 firms. : Composing letters 2 
It will be noted that the serious weak- Punctuation 2 
nesses have been ranked in the order of Initiative 2 
highest frequency whereas this procedure Job application . 
° Office etiquette 1 
was not followed with the common weak- a | 1 
nesses. The tabulation was set up in this 
manner since the common weaknesses tend Common Weaknesses 
to be in the same relative position. It Spelling 17 
should be pointed out that spelling is Interest in work 2 
regarded as the outstanding weakness in ra anna . 
both th lassifications Arithmetic is wean e4 : 
ot ese classilica s. i tic Is Responsibility 4 
also a high-ranking weakness of beginning Marriage ~ 2 
employees. Dependability 6 
The last question on the survey form Penmanship : 
e Sa Meeting People 2 
asked employers to list the qualifications Judgment 2 
other than occupational competency that Composing letters 2 
they considered important. The responses, Punctuation 2 
listed according to the order of their fre- pe peer ; . 
} m in Tabi o application 6 
quency of occurrence, are shown in Table Office etiquette 1 
V, on page 28. Grammar 2 
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Table V 


Qualification Number of Times Listed 
Pleasing personality 17 
Personal appearance 13 
Neatness 10 
Ability to meet public 
Honesty 
Loyalty 
Courtesy 
Willingness to work 
Interest to work 
Dependability 
Congenial with others 
Background 
Willingness to learn 
Integrity 3 
Good moral character 3 
Punctuality 3 
Tact 
Selling ability 
Answering telephone 
Alertness 
Personal habits 
Ambition 
Resourcefulness 
Conduct off job 
Discrimination 
Pleasant voice 
Co-operation 
Initiative 
Good memory 
Common sense 
Constructive attitude of mind 
Accuracy 
Health 
Sense of humor 


Soe te ok) 
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The thirty-four desirable personality traits 
listed by the office employers are necessary 
for success on any job. However, since these 
traits were listed by office employers, it 
would seem desirable that the development 
of these personality traits receive more 
emphasis in the vocational business courses. 

The following conclusions may be drawn 
from this survey of occupations: 

1. Eighty-four per cent of the business- 
men in Dowagiac require high school 
graduation for employment in their firms. 
Therefore, the business education depart- 
ment of the Dowagiac Central High School 
should be regarded primarily as a terminal 
training center. 

2. Office employees are deficient in the 
spelling and computational skills. These 
were two of the most common weaknesses 
found in young employees, and employers 
also considered them the two most serious 
weaknesses. 

3. Personality factors ranked high among 
the outstanding weaknesses of office workers. 
Employers regard young employees’ lack 
of interest in their work as one of their 
most serious weaknesses. 


4. Dowagiac employers consider an em- 
ployable personality over and above oc- 
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cupational competency as essential for a 
successful office worker. 

5. The occupational survey in Dowagiac 
served as an excellent medium of public 
relations. Contacts made during the study 
resulted in the placement of several students 
on the co-operative training program. 

As a result of the survey the following 
recommendations were made: 


1. Since there are almost twice as many 
general office clerk jobs available in Dow- 
agiac as those specializing in stenography 
and bookkeeping, it is recommended that 
a program in clerical office training be 
evolved to supplement the present steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping courses. 

2. It is recommended that special at- 
tention be given to preparing students for 
employment in the wholesale-retail and 
manufacturing industries. Since over half 
of the office jobs in Dowagiac are in these 
two occupational groupings, it is suggested 
that concentrated vocabularies in these 
areas be presented to vocational business 
st idents. 

3. It is recommended that the co- 
operative work experience program in office 
occupations be extended to give better 
terminal training for business graduates 
of the Dowagiac Central High School. 

4. It is recommended that special re- 
medial courses in spelling and arithmetic 
be offered to all business students deficient 
n these skills. It is further suggested that 
all business students be given an achieve- 
ment test in these fundamentals at the 
end of their sophomore year to aid in select- 
ing students for the remedial courses. 

5. Personality development saould be 
incorporated into all commercial courses 
and stressed in all classes. 

6. It is recommended that this type of 
survey become a continuous endeavor of 
the Dowagiac Central High School business 
education department. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


by Marion M. Lamb 


Here is another of the unusual contributions of Dr. Marion 
Lamb, who writes with authority and in a style that is clear 
and appealing. In this book Dr. Lamb provides a skillful analy- 
sis of the various methods with their advantages and weak- 


nesses. 
Price $2.40 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Three Doctorates Awarded by Oklahoma University 

















Mary Bell 


In June of this vear the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
awarded Doctor’s degrees to Mary Bell, 
Frances Lauderdale, and Jodie Smith. 

Dr. Bell, Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma, received her Bache- 
lor’s degree from Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, and her Master’s 
degree from Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. The title of her dissertation was 
“Some Factors in Typewriting Difficulty.” 

Dr. Lauderdale, Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, received her Bachelor’s 


Annual Artyping Contest 

More than 1400 entries, representing 162 
schools, participated in the twelfth annual 
International Typewriter Art Contest, spon- 
sored by Julius Nelson, University of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The first prize awarded, a portable type- 
writer, went to Colleen Massey, High School, 
Holcomb, Missouri. Florence Plourde of the 
Hesser Business College, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, was awarded the travel clock 
for having the best “Famous American” 
entry. The “Artistic Alphabet” competition 
brought out a number of unusual alphabet 
styles. The winners were: Helen Stephen, 
High School, Grayling, Michigan; Murielle 
Rouleau, Presentation of Mary Academy, 
Hudson, New Hampshire; and Rosaire J. 
Belanger, Burlington, Lowa. 

The entrants whose work merited the 
official Artistic Typing Medal were as 
follows: Iva Mae Bateman, High School, 
Creswell, North Carolina; Helen Stephen, 
High School, Grayling, Michigan; Jeannine 
Meunier, Putnam Catholic Academy, Put- 
nam, Connecticut; Rose Trephon, Hesser 
Business College, Manchester, New Hamp- 
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Frances Lauderdale 

















Jodie Smith 


degree and Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. The title of her disser- 
tation was ““The Levels of Skills of Special- 
ized Clerical Employees in the Petroleum 
Industry.” 


Dr. Smith, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, 
and his Master’s degree from the University 
of Oklahoma. The title of his dissertation 
was “Construction of Business Letter Writing 
Problems.” 





shire; Rita Unterboersch and Marilyn 
Nemmers, St. Mary’s High School, Water- 
loo, Iowa; Jon Leverenz, High School, New 
Holstein, Wisconsin; Veronica Gresh, Penn 
Commercial College, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania; Rosaire J. Belanger, Burlington, 
Iowa; and Mrs. Ethel H. Quick, Dexter, 
Missouri. 

The bronze-and-walnut plaque for the 
best group of entries went to the Presenta- 
tion of Mary Academy, Hudson, New Hamp- 
shire. 
ae . oe 


Jessie May Smith Awarded Fellowship 


Jessie May Smith, assistant professor of 
business administration at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, has been awarded the 
Grace Dodge Fellowship at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
for 1950-51. Miss Smith attended Teachers 
College during the year 1948-49 and will 
return there to complete requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree in business education under 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner. The Univer- 
sity of Oregon will begin its expanded 
program of teacher training in _ business 
education under her direction. 
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Given Appointed Director 





John N. Given, super- 
visor of  school-com- 
munity vocational rela- 
tions, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles, 
California, was named 
director of the newly es- 
tablished Metropolitan 
Junior College of Los 
Angeles. This appoint- 
ment was made at the 
meeting of the Board of 
Education on May 26, 
1950. 

The Los Angeles Met- 
ropolitan Junior College 
is the newest of seven 
junior colleges that form part of the Los 
Angeles City School System. Not only is 
Metropolitan Junior College the newest; it is 
also the most unique. The entire program is 
to be devoted exclusively to the post- 
secondary training in the field of business 
occupations. Students who complete a two- 
year intensive program will receive the 
Associate of Arts degree. 

John N. Given was head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Riverside 
Junior College from 1924 to 1926. He en- 
tered the Los Angeles City School System in 
1926 as head of the Business Education De- 
partment at George Washington High 
School. In 1936, he was appointed super- 
visor of business education for the Los 
Angeles City Schools, and in 1949 he was 
2ppointed to the position of supervisor of 
school-community vocational relations, a 
position granted in recognition of the fine 
business and industrial relations that had 
been developed in Los Angeles. 

John N. Given is widely known in business 
education circles. He has taught graduate 
classes in business education at the Arm- 
strong College at Berkeley, California; 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; and University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

He served in World War I in the 144th 
Field Artillery, 40th Division, A.E.F., and 
in World War II as Lieutenant Commander 
in charge of the Western Area, Naval Tech- 
nical Training Command. 

2 - e 
Michigan Convention 
The twelfth annual convention of the 


Michigan Business Education Association 
was held at the Hotel Hart, Battle Creek, 











J. N. Given 
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on March 24 and 25. The theme of the 
convention was “Attitude Building in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

Harvey J. Meyer, Cooley High School, 
Detroit, was elected president. Other officers 
elected were: vice-president, Catherine M. 
Riggs, Saginaw High School, Saginaw; 
secretary-treasurer, Kate Sibley, Ham- 
tramck High School, Hamtramck, (re- 
elected). 

Guy H. Ringle, Three Rivers High School, 
Three Rivers, and Kate Sibley were honored 
with a life membership in the Michigan 
Business Education Association. 


+ * & 
Whale Is New Supervisor in Detroit 
When Mr. J. L. Holts- 


claw resigned and retired 
on June 30, 1950, Mr. 
L. J. Whale was ap- 
pointed supervisor of 
business education for 
the Detroit Public 
Schools. 

Mr. Whale attended 
Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education where 
he obtained his A. B. 
Degree. In 1932, he 
obtained his M. A. De- 
gree from the University 
of Michigan where he is 
now working on a 
doctoral program. 

Previous teaching experience was _ ob- 
tained in the high schools in Bad Axe, 
Michigan, and Greenville, Michigan. In 
Detroit he has taught in Redford High 
School, Hutchins Intermediate School, and 
Detroit High School of Commerce. In 
1935 he was appointed head of the depart- 
ment and has served as an advisor for the 
business teacher-training program at Wayne 
University. 

One summer session he spent teaching 
at Ohio State University and he has taught 
during several summer sessions at Wayne 
University. At the close of the war, he 
taught in the universities operated by the 
U. S. Army in Shrivenham, England; and 
Biarritz, France. 

He has been active in a number of organi- 
zations including the National Business 
Teachers Association, Michigan Education 
Association, Michigan Business Teachers 
Association, Michigan Schoolmasters Club, 
Detroit Teachers Club, and the United 
Business Education Association. 
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President Andruss Honored by Students 


Two of the most im- 
portant student publica- 
tions of the Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsy]- 
vania — the 1950 OBI- 
TER and the Anniver- 
sary Yearbook of the 
Department of Business 
Education — have been 
dedicated to Dr. Harvey 
A. Andruss, president of 
the college. The two 
dedications mark the 
first time in the history 
of the college that the 
head of the institution 
was signally honored by the student body in 
important student publications. 

The class of 1950 dedicated the thirty- 
fourth volume of the OBITER, the college 
yearbook, to Dr. Andruss to- whom they 
referred as a great educator and humani- 
tarian. In part the dedication read... 
“Nurtured by his gentle philosophy, we have 
become more tolerant in our outlook toward 
life... Inspired by his example, we have 
learned to be more sympathetic and under- 
standing toward our fellow men... In- 
fluenced by his judgment, we have grown in 
stature as useful and productive members of 
the democracy in which we live...” 


The dedication of the yearbook, issued in 
commemoration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Department of 
Business Education in 1930 by President 
Andruss, was made because . . . “He epito- 
mizes dynamic leadership and advancement 
in modern business education on a collegiate 
level; because he represents the ideals of our 
organizations: loyalty, service, and progress; 
and because he embodies the human qualities 
of friendship, sympathy, and openminded- 
ness that are inherent in a good citizen and a 
successful teacher . . .” 





Harvey Andruss 


Gunter Elected K.B.E.A. President 


Esco Gunter, Murray College, Murray, 
Kentucky, was elected president of the 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
at its annual meeting in Louisville on April 
13. Other officers elected were: vice- 
president, Mrs. Ann Taylor, High School, 
Shepherdsville; secretary, Elizabeth Dennis, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington, (re- 
elected); treasurer, Sister Grace Marie, 
Academy of Mercy, Louisville, (re-elected). 
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The new board members are: Carter Steele, 
Male High School, Louisville; and Margaret 
Surmann, Shawnee High School, Louisville. 

On October 28, 1950, the K.B.E.A. will 
meet in conjunction with the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at the William S. Taylor Education 
Building, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. The topic of the meeting will be “Using 
Supplementary Materials in Business 


Classes.” 
* . = 


Swanson Elected U.B.E.A. President 
The third annual meet- a ~~ 
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ing of the delegates of 
the United Business Edu- 
cation Association was 
held in conjunction with 
the National Education 
Association on July 2 
and 3 at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis, Missouri. 
About seventy-five dele- 
gates were present at the 
meeting. 

Edwin A. Swanson, 
associate professor of 
commerce, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were as follows: 
vice-president, Ray G. Price, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; treasurer, Parker Liles, supervisor of 
business education, Atlanta Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia; executive secretary, Hollis 
P. Guy. The newly elected members of the 
National Council for Business Education 
(U.B.E.A. Executive Board) are: District 1 
— John L. Rowe, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; Dvustrict 
2— George Pontz, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, New Jersey; District 3 — Theo- 
dore Woodward, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; District 4— Lloyd 
Douglas, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; District 5 — Clyde Blanchard, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
District 6 — Theodore Yerian, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

A plan to expand the co-operative effort 
among business education associations was 
proposed and discussed. A proposed plan 
for co-operation between regional associ- 
ations and the United Business Education 
Association was adopted. At this meeting 
the Western Business Education Association 
was accepted as the first region of the 
United Business Education Association. 








Edwin Swanson 
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Dr. Lomax Honored 


A testimonial dinner 
to honor Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, chairman of the 
Department of Business 
Education, New York 
University, New York 
City, was held on April 
22. Of the eighty-six 
persons in the field of 
business education who 
secured their Doctor’s 
degree in the field of 
business education at 
New York University, 
thirty-two attended the 
testimonial dinner. In 
addition, twenty-eight 
who could not be present at the dinner sent 
letters of appreciation and contributions to a 
scholarship fund in business education to be 
established in honor of Dr. Lomax. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to study plans 
for using the scholarship fund. 





Paul Lomax 


Since the establishment of the program in 
business education at New York University 
in 1926, many of the leaders in business edu- 
cation have secured their starts in business 
education at New York University. Several 
have gone into broader fields of service. 
Dr. Benjamin E. Strumpf, the first recipient 
of the Doctor’s degree at New York Univer- 
sity, is now principal of a junior high school 
in New York City. However, most of the 
graduates have remained in the field of 
business education. Here is a list of those 
who attended the testimonial dinner: Peter 
L. Agnew, Frank Arnold, Ruth G. Batche- 
lor, Lois Cross, Clifford Ettinger, Clinton M. 
File, M. Herbert Freeman, Francis Geigle, 
Charles F. Hainfeld, Ike Harrison, Abraham 
Klein, Benjamin Kuykendall, Charles L. 
Littel, Foster W. Loso, James R. Meehan, 
John J. W. Neuner, Harold Perry, William 
M. Polishook, Estelle Popham, Helen Rey- 
nolds, Robert R. Rosenberg, Esther Sandry, 
I. David Satlow, Edgar Stockman, Earl P. 
Strong, Benjamin E. Strumpf, Herbert A. 
Tonne, Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, and John 
V. Walsh. The following contributed to the 
initiation of the scholarship fund in business 
education: W. Virgil Cheek, A. O. Colvin, 
Edward I. Crawford, Earl S. Dickerson, 
Margaret Ely, Herman Enterline, Albert C. 
Fries, James Gemmell, Harold B. Gilbreth, 
J. Marshall Hanna, Benjamin R. Haynes, 
Hayward J. Holbert, Eugene H. Hughes, 
Irene Hypps, Adelaide Kauzer, Marion M. 
Lamb, Carroll A. Nolan, Irene Place, Stan- 
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ley Robinson, Emanuel Saxe, Edward 
Schneider, Etta C. Skeene, Myrtle M. Stone, 
Robert Tarkington, James M. Thompson, 
Lewis Toll, Orin P. Trentham, Stanley B. 
Tunick, Florence Edna Wagner. 


N.B.E.L. Elects Fitzhugh 


H. Naylor Fitzhugh, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., was elected president at 
the third annual convention of the National 
Business Education League, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 11. The other 
officers elected were: vice-president, Mrs. R. 
Louise Grooms, Detroit Institute of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Michigan; treasurer, Sumner 
G. Madden, Armstrong High School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; recording secretary, Harry 
G. Johns, Wilberforce College of Education 
and Industrial Arts, Wilberforce, Ohio; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Blanche K. 
Williams, Armstrong High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; editor-in-chief, Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Johnson, St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia. Dr. Irene C. Hypps, 
former president, was named _ honorary 
president. 

The National Business Education League 
is an organization of business teachers in 
colleges and private and secondary schools, 
school administrators, business personnel, 
and other persons vitally interested in im- 
provement of business education standards 
and expansion of economic opportunities 
for all people. The League adopted a plan 
of community action in business education 
growing out of a report of community needs, 
as surveyed by its Special Projects Com- 
mittee of which the chairman is Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, chairman of the Business Education 
Department, School of Education, New York 
University. The League urged government 
administrators to step up opportunities for 
all qualified persons in programs affecting 
business education. 


Alabama Business Teachers Meet 

The business education section of the 
Alabama Education Association met in 
Birmingham on March 31. The principal 
speaker was T. James Crawford, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

All officers were re-elected as follows: 
president, Lucille Branscomb, State Teach- 
ers College, Jacksonville; vice-president, 
Margaret Liner, Jones Valley High School, 
Birmingham; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Lot- 
tie J. Thomas, Hewitt High School, Truss- 
ville. 
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Miller Elected President of E.B.T.A. 


Dr. Jay W. Miller, principal of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, was elected 
president of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, which conducted one of its 
most effective conventions at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston from April 5-8. 

Both membership and attendance at the 
fifty-third annual convention were among 
the highest ever recorded in the Association’s 
history. Among the many features of the 
convention were a series of sectional meet- 
ings which developed the theme, “Utilizing 
Community Resources in Business Educa- 
tion.”” In addition to the sectional meetings, 
an original three-act play entitled “The 
Teacher Goes to Town,” starring Dr. Mary 
Connelly of Boston University, was pre- 
sented under the direction of Catharine 
Stevens, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, and Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Between meetings the 





teachers viewed forty-two exhibits: of the 
latest materials and equipment for office 
training and use. 

The Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion will hold its next convention at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on March 21 to 24, 1951. Pre- 
liminary plans for the convention were made 
by the executive board at a meeting held in 
Philadelphia on May 13. Evelyn R. Kulp, 
Ambler High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed program director. Harry 
Q. Packer, state supervisor of distributive 
education, Wilmington, Delaware, will be 
assistant to Miss Kulp. Cyril W. Taylor of 
the Taylor School, Philadelphia, will act as 
general convention chairman and will be 
assisted by A. Raymond Jackson, Beacom 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

The newly elected officers and executive 
board members are shown in the picture 
below: 





Seated left to right: treasurer, Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Boston; vice-president, Dr. Estelle L. Popham, 
Hunter College, New York City; president, Dr. Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware; retiring presi- 


dent, Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
of commercial education, Buffalo, New York. 


estern High School, Baltimore, Maryland; secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor 


Standing left to right: Lloyd H. Jacobs, New Jersey Department of Education; Saul Wolpert, Eastern District High 


School, Brooklyn, New York; Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Auburn School of Commerce, Auburn, 


Maine; - John L 


Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; Elgie Purvis, Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 








Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.. Y. 


HOW TO INTEGRATE OFFICE PRACTICE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGES 


A 16-page, printed booklet providing suggested programs, suggested materials, and a bibliography of 
office practice plans. Single copies will be furnished free on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Beaumont Elected President 


At the annual convention of the Illinois 
Business Education Association held in 
Chicago’s Congress Hotel on March 30, 31, 
and April 1, the following officers for the 
Association were elected: president, John A. 
Beaumont, chief, Business Education Serv- 
ice, Springfield; vice-president, Mrs. Laura 
Brown, Hyde Park High ‘School, Chicago; 
secretary, Mary Sullivan, Peoria Public 
Schools Office Co-ordinator, Peoria; treas- 
urer, James E. Trabue, Belleville High 








School, Belleville. Elected as incoming 
executive board members were Josephine 
Irish, Quincy High School, Quincy; Dr. 
James M. Thompson, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston; and Lester L. Hoskins, 
Chicago Vocational School, Chicago. Clar- 
ence Carey, director of Jones Commercial 
High School, Chicago, and past president of 
the Illinois Business Education Association, 
became an ex-officio member of the executive 
board. 


Important Changes at Rider College 


The retirement of Miss Sadie L. Ziegler, 
Rider College secretary and registrar for the 
past forty-one years, and Dr. Thomas 
Winters, dean of the School of Education, 
has been announced by Dr. Franklin F. 
Moore, president. 

This retirement is in conjunction with 
several other administrative changes result- 
ing from the college’s return to a more 
normal enrollment in September. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Moyer, former assist- 
ant college secretary, succeeds Miss Ziegler. 

Miss Ziegler was president of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association in 1942, has 
been most active in community work such as 
the Red Cross, Community Chest, Cancer 
Fund, and is a member of the following 
organizations: Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions, New 
Jersey Education Association, Central Edu- 
cation Association of New York and Vicin- 
ity, New Jersey High School Business 
Teachers Association, United Business Edu- 
cation Association, Trenton Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 

The new dean of the School of Education 
is Dr. Chester A. McKinney, former head of 

















Thomas Winters 


Sadie Ziegler 
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the School of Administration and director of 
teacher placement. 

Dr. Winters, a graduate from Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, and Ohio 
State University, Columbus, has been in the 
Rider School of Education for eighteen 
years and went to Rider College directly 
from Ohio State. 

Jonathan Benson, instructor of mathe- 
matics and assistant in the Department of 
Education, will succeed Dr. McKinney as 
head of the School of Administration, prin- 
cipal of the School of Business, and director 
of teacher placement. 

Dr. Everett B. Townsend, formerly direc- 
tor of courses and associate professor of 
education, will return to a full-time teaching 
assignment. 

A new position, director of schedules, will 
be held by Richard Bloss, former assistant 
director of courses and an instructor in the 
History Department. 

Sherman V. N. Kent, former director of 
freshmen, has been named assistant dean 
under the office of George D. Knight, dean 
of students. 

These changes are effective with the start 
of the September, 1950, term. 
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Fifth Edition 





T ¥ e E WwW R I T I nl G — By Lessenberry ond Crawford 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, embodies a scientific selection of materials with 
a scientific lesson plan and a balanced program of speed and accuracy drives that will produce 
the maximum results with the least effort. There are special drives for speed to increase the strok- 
ing rate followed by special drives for accuracy to reduce the number of errors. These skills are 
then transferred to production typing. When driving for speed, there is a maintenance of accuracy. 
When driving for accuracy, there is a maintenance of speed. When driving for production, the 
skills of speed and accuracy are maintained. ‘ 


Because real skill in typing involves many separate techniques, there is regular and specific 
training in proper stroking, manipulation, control, reading of 
the copy, proper hand movement, relaxation, and concentration. 


Business and personal applications are emphasized throughout 
this book. The student gets plenty of training in rough-draft 
typing, typing of hand-written manuscripts, preparing out- 
lines, preparing manuscripts, writing telegrams, tabulatina, 


filling in business forms, and writing all kinds of special types 








Re business letters. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Snecialists in Business and Economic Education) 








Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas | 
San Francisco 5 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Hu Woodward Dies 


The sad news of the sudden death of Hu Woodward 
on Easter Sunday, April 9, came too late for any 
announcement to his many friends through the May 
issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. 

Mr. Woodward had been in excellent health until 
March 31, when he had a slight heart attack. His 
condition grew worse and he passed away on April 9, 
Funeral services were held in Palm Beach, Florida, and 
burial was in Montclair, New Jersey. 

Mr. Hu Woodward and Mr. James W. Baker were 
originally associated as owners of the Knoxville Busi- 
ness College, Knoxville, Tennessee, which they acquired 
on July 1, 1898. In 1903 they also became associated 
in the founding of South-Western Publishing Company. 
After the organization of this company Mr. Baker 
devoted his full time to the publishing business and 
Mr. Woodward devoted his full time for several years 





to the school. 
After selling the school at a later date, he was active in South-Western Publishing 
Company for a period of years, serving as the vice-president, the treasurer, and the president 
at various times. For several years prior to his death he was not active in the management 


of the company. 


Mr. Woodward was also associated in other enterprises and was widely known. There 
are many to whom his death means the loss of a great friend. 








Arkansas Annual Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Arkansas Education Association held its 
annual meeting in the library of the Pulaski 
County Courthouse, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
on Friday, March 31. Mrs. Ethel Teach, 
Harrison High School, Harrison, presided. 
About 124 business teachers attended the 
meeting. 

Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, was the princi- 
pal speaker and spoke on the topic “Seven 
Points for Improving the Business Educa- 
tion Program.” John G. Nardin, assistant 
professor of trade and industrial education, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, spoke 
on the topic “Leisure Time Interests and 
Expression.” 

Another feature of the meeting was a type- 
writing demonstration under the direction of 
Joe Clements, assistant professor of business 
education, Arkansas State College, State 
College. He presented some special drills 
that emphasized the speed approach in 
teaching typewriting. ‘Twelve teachers par- 
ticipated in the demonstration. 

The new officers are: president, Joe 
Clements, Arkansas State College; vice- 
president, Zada Martin, Clarendon High 
School; secretary, Jeanne Whisenhunt, Gil- 
lett High School; treasurer, Mary Alice 
Elam, Yellville High School. 
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Hagar Elected Board Member 
Hubert A. Hagar, vice-president of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, business educa- 
tion division of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, was elected a member of the 
board of trustees of Bryant College in 
Providence, Rhode Island, to take the place 
recently vacated by the death of George E. 
Comery, well-known Rhode Island ac- 
countant-executive. Trustees of Bryant 
College, which became a nonprofit institu- 
tion by an act of legislature in April, 1949, 
are elected for lifetime tenure. The only 
other New York City resident on the Bryant 
board of trustees is Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Education of New York University. 





PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Walters and Nolan 


Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. 
It contains twenty-three chapters covering such topics as 
business education today, the curriculum, the general business 
subjects, recording subjects, program for small schools, text- 
books, equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, 
placement, and numerous other important topics that are 
attractively illustrated. 
Price $2.60 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
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Dead Line for G. I.’s 


The dead line for most veterans for start- 
ing a course of education and training under 
the G. I. Bill is July 25, 1951. A Veterans 
Administration regulation issued April 1, 
1950, states that the majority of veterans 
will not be permitted to begin G. I. Bill 
courses after July 25, 1951. An exception 
has been made for those veterans discharged 
after July 25, 1947, and those who enlisted 
or re-enlisted under the Armed Forces 
Voluntary Recruitment Act. 


Veterans who have started their training 
before July 25, 1951, have the right to con- 
tinue their courses. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration regulation explains that a veteran 
who started a course and who has continued 
in it will be considered to be in training, even 
though he has temporarily interrupted the 
course for the summer vacation or for other 
reasons beyond his control. Once a veteran 
completes or discontinues his program of 
G. I. Bill training after the 1951 date, he 
may not start another course. 

The G. I. Bill provides that, generally, 
training must be initiated by July 25, 1951, 
or four years after a veteran’s discharge, 
whichever is later, and it must be completed 
by July 25, 1956. 

Most veterans are subject to the 1951 and 
1956 cut-off dates, but there are the following 
exceptions: 

1. Veterans discharged after July 25, 1947, 
have four years from date of discharge in 
which to begin G. I. Bill training. However, 
they must finish by June 25, 1956. 


2. Veterans who enlisted or re-enlisted 
under the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruit- 
ment Act (between October 6, 1945, and 
October 5, 1946) are not bound by either 
dead line. Instead, they have four years 
from the end of that enlistment or re- 
enlistment period in which to start, and nine 
years from that time in which to complete 
their course of training. 

A veteran in either of these two categories 
actually must be in training when his in- 
dividual entrance dead line comes around in 
order to continue afterwards. The Veterans 
Administration regulation outlines the fol- 
lowing requirements that veterans in train- 
ing after the entrance cut-off date will have 
to meet: 


1. They will be expected to pursue their 
training continuously until completion, ex- 
cept for conditions which normally would 
cause interruption by any student. 


2. They may change their educational 
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objectives only while in training and then 
for reasons satisfactory to the administrator. 

According to the regulations, satisfactory 
reasons for changes are these: 

1. When the veteran is not making satis- 
factory progress in his present course and 
the failure is not due to his own misconduct, 
his own neglect, or his own lack of applica- 
tion. 

2. When the course to which he desires to 
change is more in keeping with his aptitude, 
previous education, training, or other such 
pertinent factors. 

3. When the course to which he wants to 
change is a normal progression from his 
current course and will help him attain his 
educational or vocational objective. 

The Veterans Administration explains that 
it is issuing its regulations on dead line dates 
at this time in order to give veterans ample 
opportunity to make their plans for the 


future. 
e . a 


Anderson Elected Tri-State President 


At the annual spring 
convention of the Tri- 
State Business Educa- 
tion Association held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, at Ho- 
tel Statler on April 14 
and 15, George W. An- 
derson, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was elec- 
ted president. Other 
officers elected were: first 
vice-president, Raymond 
W. Morgan, Johnstown 
High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; second 
vice-president, Virginia 
C. Robinson, Washington Irving High 
School, Clarksburg, West Virginia; secretary, 
Mrs. Willia Brownfield, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, Paul S. 
Smith, Norton High School, Barberton, 
Ohio. 

The members of the executive board are: 
Virginia Laughlin, Mountain State Business 
College, Parkersburg, West Virginia; Paul J. 
Angelo, Commercial Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; C. A. Neale, Hammel Busi- 
ness University, Akron, Ohio; Jay R. Gates, 
Dykes-Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Frank F. Sanders, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The sixth mem- 
ber of the executive board is to be appointed 
by the private business schools. 
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Filmstrips on Percentage. (Released in 1949.) 
This series of three 35-mm. silent filmstrips titled, 
“Introducing Percentage,” “‘Using Percentage,” and 
“Problems in Percentage,” is part of a complete series 
of nine filmstrips titled, ‘Decimals and Percentage.” 
Titles of the other filmstrips in this series are: “‘Intro- 
duction to Decimals,” “Decimals and Common Frac- 
tions,” “Comparing Decimals,” “Multiplying Deci- 
mals,”’ and “Dividing Decimals.” 

Summary. The first filmstrip, “Introducing Per- 
centage,” develops an understanding of the concept 
of per cent and shows why it is convenient to compare 
things on the basis of 100. Changing common fractions 
and decimal fractions to per cents is graphically shown 
in this filmstrip. It also develops the concept that the 
whole of anything equals 100 per cent. 

The second filmstrip, “Using Percentage,”’ supplies 
practice in changing a per cent to a decimal and to a 
fraction. It also shows how to find what per cent one 
number is of another. The illustrations used in this 
filmstrip deal with such topics as a student’s weekly 
allowance and the earning and saving of money. 

The third filmstrip, “Problems in Percentage,”’ uses 
problems in spending class funds, in raising money for 
charity, and in saving money. It emphasizes the many 
ways in which percentage is used in the everyday 
experiences of students. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrips are designed for 
use in the elementary grades; however, they may be 
used to advantage in arithmetic and general business 
classes in junior high school. 


Sale. The complete series of nine filmstrips may be 
purchased from the Eye Gate House, Incorporated, 
380 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. The 
selling price of the complete series of nine filmstrips is 
$22.50. Individual filmstrips sell at $3.95 each. 


American Anniversary. (Released in 1942.) 
This 16-mm. sound film was produced by Paramount 
Pictures for the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. It may be shown in 15 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purposé of this film is to 
point out the advantages of the American system of 
free enterprise. The opportunities that a free America 
offers every citizen are portrayed through the story 
of a typical immigrant’s rise to a position of respect 
in his factory and in his home community. The film 
points out the simple rights and opportunities that 
made America the goal of muilions of oppressed people 
and made their way of life the envy of all other nations. 
The film emphasizes the real meaning behind the word 
“Americanism.” 


Recommended Use. The film may be shown to any 
group of high school students. It would be particularly 
interesting to classes in economics and problems of 
democracy. 


Rental. “American Anniversary” may be obtained 
from the National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20, New York. Free 
rental, except for transportation charges. 
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Man to Man. (Released in 1948.) This 16-mm. 
sound film is sponsored by Remington Arms Company, 
Inc. and Peters Cartridge Division. The film may be 
shown in 25 minutes. 


Summary. The film demonstrates selling techniques 
for those interested in the retailing of hardware and 
sporting goods. Elmer Wheeler, president, Tested 
Selling Institute, and Rivers Peterson, managing 
director, National Retail Hardware Association, are 
featured in this film. Mr. Wheeler explains and demon- 
strates the following five selling principles: (1) Don’t 
Sell the Steak — Sell the Sizzle; (2) Don’t Write — 
Telegraph; (3) Say It With Flowers; (4) Don’t Ask 
If — Ask Which; and (5) Watch Your Bark. 

After Mr. Wheeler demonstrates the five selling 
principles, Mr. Peterson tells how effective these five 
principles can be when the salesman knows the product 
he is selling. Mr. Peterson gives the following sources 
for obtaining product knowledge: (1) Manufacturers 
tags or labels, (2) Trade and consumer magazines, 
(3) Distributors’ and manufacturers’ representatives, 
(4) Store sales meetings, and (5) Manufacturers’ 
pamphlets and circulars. 

Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 


school and adult classes in distributive education. 


Rental. ‘Man to Man” may be obtained from 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Con- 
necticut. Free rental except for transportation charges. 


Spain: The Land and the People. (Released in 
1949.) This 16-mm. sound film available in color or 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with Dr. W. R. McConnell, professor of geog- 
raphy, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, as collaborator. 
The film may be shown in approximately 10 minutes. 


Summary. The opening scene of this film shows the 
city of Madrid. The film emphasizes that the central 
position of Madrid makes it an ideal location for the 
capital of the government and also for the chief business 
center of Spain. The royal palace, the Prado Museum, 
and the University of Madrid are among some of the 
scenes included in the film. The film emphasizes that 
Spain consists of a massive plateau or tableland with 
the plateau reaching from the Pyrenees Mountains on 
the North to the fertile river valleys in the South. 
Comparison of Central Spain with the Western plains 
of the United States is emphasized in the film. The 
film also takes you to the modern city of Seville and 
explains why this city is one of the chief outlets for 
Spanish products. Some of the products shown in the 
film are oranges, raisins, wool, leather, olives, and olive 
oil. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Spain: The Land and the People” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. The 
selling price for a black-and-white print is $45 and for 
color $90. For rental purposes, contact your regular 
film library. 
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Motivating Wall Chart for Typewriting. (Re- 
leased in 1950.) This is a typewriting keyboard mason- 
ite wall chart approximately 4 feet wide, 2 feet high, 
and \% inch thick. Each key of the typewriter is 
represented by a removable masonite disc 2 inches in 
diameter. Each disc has two sides — one side shows 
a bold black letter on a white background and the 
other side shows the same letter in color on a dark 
background. The discs are inserted in place for the 
keys being emphasized in any particular lesson. 

Summary. The purpose of this board is to provide 
drill, review, testing, and reference for your type- 
writing class. It is designed for use in your beginning 
typewriting class. Since the key discs are removable, 
the chart may be used with any textbook. 

Recommended Use. The chart may be used in begin- 
ning typewriting classes. 

Sale. “Motivating Wall Chart for Typewriting” 
may be purchased from National Visual Aids, 4138 
Burdette Street, Omaha 4, Nebraska. The selling 
price is $27.50. 


Fertile Frontiers. (Released in 1945.) This 16- 
mm. sound film in color was produced by the Kansas 
Industrial Development Commission. It may be shown 
in 25 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
show the outstanding development of agriculture and 
industry in the state of Kansas. It emphasizes the 
many natural resources of Kansas including cattle 
raising, agriculture, and mining. The educational and 
recreational facilities available in Kansas are also 
emphasized in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in economic geography. 


Rental. ‘Fertile Frontiers” may be obtained from 
the Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Free rental, except for transportation charges. 


Farmers and Prices. (Released in 1950.) This 
35-mm. silent filmstrip is one of the series of “Report 
on the News” produced by the New York Times. It 
consists of fifty-three frames. 


Summary. As indicated by the title, this filmstrip 
deals with the problem of seeing that American farmers 
get good prices for their crops without keeping food 
prices too high. The first part of the filmstrip explains 
the progress made by the farmers through scientific 
research. It explains that 150 years ago a person could 
grow food for only a few people and now in the United 
States one person can grow enough food for at least 
twenty people. The purpose of the government’s farm 
program is explained and illustrated. A simple ex- 
planation of the proposed Brannan plan is included in 
the filmstrip. The question presented on the last frame 
of the filmstrip is, “How can we best keep farm incomes 
up and not make food too expensive?” 


There is a teacher’s guide with a full description of 
the content of each frame that accompanies the film- 
strip. The guide supplies sufficient background in- 
formation to enable the teacher to frame questions 
hased on the content of the filmstrip. A list of suggested 
activities is also included in the teacher’s guide. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in economics 
should find this filmstrip useful as a springboard for class 
discussion. 

Sale. “Farmers and Prices” may be purchased from 
lm Strips, 13th Floor, New York Times, 229 West 
43rd Street, New York 18, New York. The selling price 
is $2. 
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The Magic Key. (Released in 1950.) 
16-mm. sound film in color. 
minutes. 


Summary. ‘The primary purpose of this film is to 
explain and emphasize the importance of advertising 


in our American way of life. The film shows the 
relatively slow progress made by mankind down 
through the ages and tells how in the past one hundred 
years the world has changed. The vital function that 
advertising plays in creating jobs, in producing national 
wealth, and in making the lives of people richer and 
happier is emphasized in the film. 

Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in advertising, economics, and consumer 
economics. 


Sale. “The Magic Key” may be purchased from 
Raphael G. Wolff Studios which has the following 
addresses: 1714 N. Wilton Place, Hollywood 28, 
California; 623 Fisher Bldg, Detroit 2, Michigan; 230 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois; 153 East 
45th Street, New York 17, New York. The sale price 
is $200. The film is not for rent. 


Learning from Class Discussion. (Released in 
1950.) This 16-mm. sound film available in color or 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. Dr. Dora V. Smith, professor of education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, acted as educa- 
tional collaborator. The film may be shown in 10 
minutes. 


Summary. The primary objective of this film is to 
show how worth-while class discussions can help clarify 
ideas and provide an opportunity for an interchange 
of information. Some of the following ingredients of a 
good class discussion are emphasized in the film: (1) 
active general participation, (2) sharing experiences 
and opinions, (3) sharing facts and ideas, (4) raising 
questions, (5) questioning sources and inferences, (6) 
differentiating between facts and opinions, (7) tentative 
conclusions, and (8) courtesy. 


Recommended Use. The film is particularly suited for 
use in methods classes in teacher-training institutions. 


Sale and Rental. “Learning from Class Discussion”’ 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Lllinois. The selling 
price is $45 for black and white and $90 for color. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental library. 


Life with Grandpa. (Released in 1949). This 
16-mm. sound motion picture was produced by the 
publishers of Time, Life, and Fortune. It may be shown 
in 17 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of the film is to 
point out the problem of taking care of the increased 
number of aged people in the United States. The film 
points out that there are eleven million people who 
have reached the age of sixty-five or over and that by 
1980 there will be approximately nineteen million. The 
various methods and plans that have been adopted to 
solve the problem of taking care of the aged are ex- 
plained in the film. However, the film points out that 
the plans now in operation are not too efficient and that 
new and better plans must be devised to handle this 
problem. The film points out that people can be useful 
even after passing the age of sixty-five. 

Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economics, business law, civics, and 
American problems. 

Sale and Rental. “Life with Grandpa” may be 
obtained from March of Time Forum Films, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. The 
selling price is $55 and the rental price is $3. 
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Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. For 
school year 1949-50. A 4-page, printed leaflet contain- 
ing an alphabetic index of all the articles published in 
Tue Bavance SHEET during 1949-50. Free. Obtain 
copies from South-Western Publishing Company, 634 
Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Bookkeeping Procedure Diagrams. 1950. By 
Carl E. Wood. A 64-page, paper-bound booklet 
bound in spiral plastic, with detailed diagrammatic 
charts illustrating the various bookkeeping processes 
including double-entry bookkeeping, a comprehensive 
bookkeeping chart, the recording processes, the prepara- 
tion of statements, and other bookkeeping and account- 
ing processes. Price $1.00. Order from the Karwood 
Company, P. O. Box 197, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 


Handbook for Teachers of Business Educa- 
tion. 1950. Prepared by Gladys Peck, supervisor of 
business education, under the direction of J. B. Robert- 
son, director of elementary and secondary education, 
State Department of Education, Louisiana. This 
attractive, 30-page, printed, paper-bound handbook 
is an excellent guide for administrators and business 
teachers in the state. It contains information that 
would also serve as a good guide in other states where 
similar handbooks are not available. It covers such 
topics as Philosophy, Responsibility, Objectives, 
Guidance, Offerings, Starting a Department, Credits, 
Majors and Minors, Scheduling Courses, Curriculum, 
Evaluation, and Certification. The business subjects 
that are approved in the state are outlined in detail 
with suggested materials and desirable outcomes. For 
information write to Gladys Peck, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana. 


1949 Guide to Government Information on 
Retailing. By Joseph H. Rhoads. This 38-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is one of a series prepared 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. It contains a 
bibliography of government publications related to the 
retail trades. Each publication is listed under the head 
of the government agency producing it and also is 
indexed by type of business and by the operational 
subject with which it deals. Some of the subjects 
included are accounting, advertising, credit, displays, 
financing, merchandising, personnel training, and many 
others. Sources of statistics on production, trade 
volume, price trends, and helpful information on the 
development of marketing programs are also included 
in the booklet. The booklet also includes the names of 
Federal agencies that can be of assistance to retail 
businessmen and to which of them specific trade 
problems should be addressed. Price 15 cents. Order 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. or from any field office of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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Aids to Teachers of Retailing. Third Revised 
Edition. 1945. By Jack D. Weiner under the direction 
of John W. Wingate. A 47-page, paper-bound, printed 
booklet covering such topics as Aims and Objectives, 
Content of the Course, Methods of Teaching, Promo- 
tion and Organization of a D. E. Course, Projects, 
Training Films, Tests, Textbooks, and Reference 
Sources. Price $1.25. Order from School of Retailing, 
New York University, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York City, New York. 


Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School 
and What Can We Do About It? 1950. Circular 
No. 269. A 72-page, paper-bound booklet which is 
the outcome of the Work Conference on Life Adjust- 
ment Education held in Chicago in January, 1950. 
The general principles and statements are included 
with specific suggestions and methods. Price 35 cents. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


A Summary of Clerical Tests. 1949. By 
George K. Bennett and Ruth M. Cruikshank. This 
122-page, printed, paper-bound booklet brings together 
in a single publication pertinent information regarding 
tests used in selecting and upgrading clerical workers. 
It consists of two principal parts: The first part is a 
discussion of the development and use of tests of clerical 
aptitude and proficiency; and the second part is a series 
of descriptions of particular tests designed for use with 
clerical employees or applicants. Part I includes the 
following chapters: “‘Clerical Occupations,” ‘‘General 
Description of Tests for Clerical Occupations,” ‘‘Selec- 
tion and Appraisal of General and Specialized Office 
Clerks,” ‘‘Selection and Appraisal of the Typist and 
Stenographer,” “Selection and Appraisal of the Office 
Machine Operator,” “The Installation and Use of 
Clerical Testing Programs.” Part II includes test 
summaries and references. Price $1.25. Order from The 
Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, New York. 


The Teacher in Business Education. 1950. One 
of the Longwood Career Bulletins recommended for 
use by high school boys and girls who are making 
plans for the future and who may consider business 
teaching as a career. This 4-page, mimeographed 
bulletin describes the duties, advancement, earnings, 
trends, personal qualifications, and training. Single 
copies available without charge. Write to William C. 
Savage, dean, Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 


Simplified Shorthand Tests. 1950. By Victor 
C. Hiett. A series of twelve tests printed on 814” x 11” 
sheets. Each test is designed to require fifteen minutes 
and consists of words, transcription, and writing sec- 
tions. Price 25 cents a set. Order from Victor C. 
Hiett, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
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Dr. Earl G. Blackstone 


Dr. Earl G. Blackstone, head of the University of Southern California 
Business Education and Secretarial Administration Department since 
1938, died suddenly of a heart attack at his home on June 4. 


A native of Ackley, Iowa, Dr. Blackstone earned his A.B. degree 
(1916), A.M. degree (1922), and his Ph.D. degree (1927) from the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. Following positions as head of the high 
school commercial department of Dubuque, Iowa, and assistant to the 
deputy superintendent of schools of Detroit, Michigan, he returned to 
his alma mater in 1925 to become head of commercial teacher training. 
He left the University of Iowa to accept the position at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. ° 


In addition to contributing to national media in his field and writing 
several textbooks, Dr. Blackstone was author of five volumes of “Iowa 
Research Studies on Commercial Education” with its sixteen editions. 

Dr. Blackstone leaves his widow Helen and a son Bruce, who is an 


instructor of business education at the University of Washington, Seattle. The family resi- 
dence is at 1526 Fourth Avenue, Los Angeles. 











Catholic Business Education Activities 


The fifth annual convention of the Catho- 
lic Business Education Association was held 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, on April 13. The 
following officers and executive board mem- 
bers were elected: president, Brother Kieran 
Ryan, C.S.C., St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas; vice-president, Sister Mary 
Liguori, O.P., St. Mary’s Dominican College, 
New Orleans; executive secretary, Sister 
Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, 
Chicago; treasurer, Sister Mary Regis, O.P., 
St. Vincent Ferrer High School, New York 
City; publications director, Sister Mary 
Alexius, O.P., Edgewood High School and 
Junior College, Madison, Wisconsin; 
members-at-large, Brother John M. Murray, 
F.S.C.H., Rice High School, New York City; 
Sister Mary Dorothy, O.P., Bishop McDon- 
nell Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; Sister Mary Athanasia, $.S.J., Regis 
College, Weston, Massachusetts; Brother 
James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

From August 7 to 11, 1950, the Catholic 
Business Education Association sponsored 
a college workshop on the teaching of 
Christian economic and social principles at 
the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. The topics discussed at the work- 
shop were: (1) purpose of the workshop, 
(2) background, (3) current problems, (4) 
approaches and objectives, and (5) teacher 
problems. 

The sixth annual convention of’ the 
C.B.E.A. will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April, 1951. 


September, 1950 


Florida Teachers Meet 


The department of business education of 
the Florida Education Association met in 
Miami, Florida, on April 14. Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, was elected chairman. Other officers 
elected were: vice-chairman, Faye Hamon, 
Junior College, West Palm Beach; secretary- 
treasurer, John Mangan, High School, 
St. Petersburg. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, was 
the principal speaker and spoke on the topic 
“Are We Doing Our Best?” Dr. Forkner 
was also the speaker at two other sessions. 
At one of the general sessions he spoke on the 
topic “Looking At Ourselves” and at the 
sectional meeting on curriculum develop- 
ment he spoke on the topic “Developing a 
Curriculum for Today’s Needs.” 


Ferris Institute Becomes State College 


A very famous private school with a 
sixty-five year history as a business training 
school became a state-owned school on 
July 1, 1950. On that date the state of 
Michigan assumed control of the Ferris 
Institution of Big Rapids, Michigan. All 
members of the Ferris Institution, adminis- 
trative and teaching staffs, were retained 
by the state. The president is Byron J. 
Brophy; the dean of commerce and vice- 
president is Karl G. Merrill. 


Under state control, this historic institu- 
tion will soon have several new buildings. 
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It Pays To Be Polite 


An elderly lady in church was seen to bow whenever 
the name of Satan was mentioned. One day the minister 
met her and asked her the reason. “‘Well,” she replied, 
“politeness costs nothing, and you never can tell.’’ 

e ee 


A Helpful Suggestion 


He was earnestly but prosily orating at the audience. 
“I want land reform,” he wound up, “I want housing 
reform, I want educational reform, I want — ” 

And said a bored voice in the audience:“‘Chloroform.”’ 


* 2 .s 
By Process of Elimination 


The portly man was trying to get to his seat at the 
circus. “Pardon me,” he said to a woman, “did I step 
on your foot?” 

“Possibly so,”’ she said, after glancing at the ring. 
“All the elephants are still out there. You must have.” 

eee 


A Star Is Born 


A young couple were seated in the balcony of a 
magnificent movie palace, which also presented elabo- 
rate stage productiens of singers and dancers. During 
the stage show the young man asked an usher to direct 
him to the drinking fountain where he could get a 
drink of water. He was given complicated directions: 
“Go downstairs, turn to your right until you see the 
crimson rugs, straight ahead until you pass two trees, 
turn to your left, etc.”’ 

He tried to remember the instructions, got lost, and 
wandered vainly about. Finally he came to a stream 
of fresh water, quenched his thirst, and returned to 
his seat. 

“Gee, I missed most of the show,” he told his com- 
panion. “What happened in the finale?” 

“You should know,” the girl informed him, “you 
were in it.” 

eee 
A Necessary Requirement 


Rich man: “There’s no sense in teaching the boy to 
count over 100. He can hire accountants to do his 
bookkeeping.” 

Tutor: “Yes, sir, but he’ll want to play his own game 
of golf won’t he?” a 


A Solution 


Old lady (witnessing tug-of-war for the first time): 
“‘Wouldn’t it be simpler, dear, for them to get a knife 
and cut it?” eek aie 


The Only Way 


The pedestrian was wandering slowly along Fifth 
Avenue. The clock had just struck 3 a.m. “Out rather 
late, aren’t you?” suggested a policeman as he eyed 
the man suspiciously. 

“Perhaps so,” was the response, “but this is about 
the only chance a pedestrian has nowadays.” 
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Something for Nothing 


The head of the store was passing through the pack- 
ing room and saw a boy lounging against a box, whis- 
tling cheerfully. 

“How much do you get a week?” he asked. 

“Ten dollars, sir.” 

“‘Here’s a week’s pay — get out.” 

When he next saw the foreman he asked, “‘When did 
we hire that boy?” 

“We never hired him; he just brought in a package 
from another firm.” 

ee ee 


Can You Top This? 


Two insurance agents — an American and an English- 
man — were talking about* their rival methods. The 
Britisher was holding forth on the system of prompt 
payment carried out by his company — no trouble, no 
fuss, no attempt to wriggle out of payment. 

“If a man died tonight,” he stated, “his widow 
would receive her money by the first post tomorrow.” 

“You don’t say?” said the American. ‘See here, 
now, you talk about prompt payment! Well our office 
is on the sixth floor of a building sixty-nine stories high. 
One of our clients had his offices in the forty-ninth 
story and he fell out of his window. We handed him 
his check as he passed our floor.” 

eee 


Retaliation 





An undertaker found a donkey lying dead in front 
of his premises and went to inform the police. 

“What am I to do with it?” he asked the officer in 
charge. 

The officer had a sense of humor. 

“Do with it?” he asked with a grin. “Bury it, of 
course. You're an undertaker, aren’t you?” 

“That’s true,” replied the undertaker, “but I thought 

it only right to come and inform the relatives first.’ 


eee 
Unhappy Development 


Jim: “Yep, the engagement is off —she won't 
marry me.” 
Joe: ““Why’s that? Didn’t you tell her about your 
rich uncle?” 
Jim: “I sure did. Now she’s my aunt.” 
ee ee 


Nothing But the Truth 


“Tell the court how you came to take the car.” 
‘Well, the car was standing in front of the cemetery, 
so I thought the owner was dead.” 
eee 


Extending Greetings 


The district attorney was questioning the defendant 
The man was co-operative, but he addressed all of 
his answers directly to the attorney. 

“Speak to the jury,” directed the district attorney. 

The witness looked the jury over, nodded pleasantly, 
and said, “Hello, relatives.” 
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New Department Head In Mississippi 


Dr. Clarice M. Robin- 
son has resigned her 
position as_ assistant 
professor of commerce 
at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College to ac- 
cept a position as pro- 
fessor of commerce and 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial 
Science at Mississippi 
State College for Women, 
Columbus, Mississippi. 

Dr. Robinson  ob- 
tained all of her degrees, 
including her doctor’s 
degree, from Indiana 
University. She served as chairman of the 
Department of Business in the high school 
of Elkhart, Indiana, for seventeen years. 
She taught three years at Anderson College, 
Anderson, Indiana, and during the war was 
an instructor of WAVES in the Naval 
Training School at Indiana University. 





Clarice Robinson 


New Officers for Idaho 


Opal H. DeLancey, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, was elected president at the recent 
meeting of the business education section of 
the Idaho State Education Association. The 
other newly elected officers are: vice- 
president, Marcia Witter, Boise Senior High 
School; secretary-treasurer, Hazel M. Roe, 
Boise Junior College. 


Dies In Airplane Crash 


William D. Keith Reid, an instructor 
in accounting and English at Packard 
Junior College, New York City, met his 
death in an airplane accident over Lake 
Michigan on June 23. 

Mr. Reid was a graduate of Puget Sound 
College, held a Master’s Degree from the 
University of Southern California, and at 
the time of his death was a candidate for 
the Ph.D. at New York University. 

Before going to Packard in 1946, he 
had for fourteen years been a member of 
the faculty of Pacific Lutheran College 
at Parkland, Washington. 

Mr. Reid was highly regarded by all 
his associates, both teachers and students. 
He was a man of fine character and a most 
helpful and conscientious instructor. 
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Do Business Teachers Talk Too Much? 


(Continued from page 10) 


4. Have you checked the literature and your per- 
sonal experiences for pertinent illustrations? 
When giving illustrations do you use them as 
opportunities to talk about yourself? 


. Has your course been properly delimited? Do 
you try to plan each course so that it extends 
through a semester or do you agree that some 
areas of information do not lend themselves to 
the semester presentation? 


6. Do you have confidence in your ability as a 
teacher? If not, you may spend time trying to 
impress the students with your general ability 
and background. 


7. Do you appreciate the inadequacy of the spoken 
word? Do you agree that many individuals are 
not “verbal minded” but learn better through 
experiences — their own experiences? 


8. Do you look for ways and means of presenting 
subject matter other than through the lecture 
and assignment method, such as displays, demon- 
strations, pictures, charts, field trips, blackboard, 
films, filmstrips, and group projects? 


9. Are you thoroughly familiar with your subject 
matter and convinced of the specific contribution 
it makes to the future adjustment and happiness 
of the student? If you are not, do you try to hide 
behind long and rambling presentations? 


10. Do you talk to the students at the level of their 
understanding and interest or do you tend to 
speak a little over their heads? 


With post-high school education becoming 
more easily available, the majority of stu- 
dents who elect office training courses in 
high school are those who do not plan to 
attend college. Many of these students 
are and will continue to be the less-talented 
members of the student body. 


is it possible that many of those students 
who do not go on to college, who do not like 
school, and who do not learn academic sub- 
jects easily, are less able to learn through the 
written and spoken word? It is being sug- 
gested that additional ways other than 
verbal presentations are even more necessary 
to teach business subjects. It is important 
for all teachers, but it is a must for business 
teachers to explore the uses of audio-visual 
tools, field trips, and group projects to 
supplement and supplant their words. 


In subjects, then, that enroll a large pro- 
portion of average students and where 
objectives are skill and manual know-how, 
it seems particularly important that wordy 
presentations be eliminated. How much of 
what we say in typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and office machines courses is 
necessary? How many students are listening 
to us and comprehending our words? Is it 
possible that we are using the wrong medium 
of instruction? ARE WE TALKING TOO 
MUCH? 


Or 
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NOW... Aue tdentical boobs, 


ovcept for shatthand outlines... 
SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


Second Edition — By W. B. Bowman 


for for 
Simplified System Regular System 





Page-for-page the 

books are the same 

except for short- 
hand outlines. 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Second Edition, involves a carefully 
worked out, scientific plan for the teaching of advanced shorthand and dictation. 
There are forty chapters, each called a Dictation Study. Each of these dictation 
studies consists of five parts, arranged essentially as follows: Part I — Basic 
Skills, including a theory review in every two out of three studies, a brief-form 
review in every third study, and punctuation pointers; Part II — Business 
Information, such as background information for the letters, vocabulary preview, 
outlines for words frequently confused; Part III — Business Correspondence, 
including letters in type, outgoing letters in shorthand script, new words with 
outlines and word divisions, troublesome words with outlines; Part IV — Business 
Practices, including vocabulary preview, troublesome words and business 
procedures arranged for dictation; Part V— Process Checkup, a letter for 
dictation ranging from 125 words in the beginning to 600 words in the last study. 


Regular rhythmic dictation is emphasized in the first twenty-five studies. Be- 
ginning in the twenty-sixth study there is emphasis on office-style dictation. 


_ 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco5 Dallas 
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